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Herbert Spencer says: 


“At any moment anyoné of us has 
just so much attention to give to the 
man who is addressing us. Some of 
this attention is necessarily taken up by 
the effort of seizing what he is saying 
and, therefore, the less his manner at- 
tracts our notice, the more attention we 
shall have to bestow upon the matter. 
The more clearly and the more simply 
he can deliver his message, the more 
amply we can receive it.’’ 


We aim to avoid “stunts” in our 
copy-writing, for we conceive it to 
be our job to insure very ample 
attention to the message and little 
to its presentation. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New -York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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The Missing Five-Sixths 


Suppose you hired a number of salesmen at salary and 
expense of, say, $20,000 a year. And then suppose that out 
of every six orders they booked they sent five to com- 
petitors to fill! 

Oh yes, it’s impossible of course. The men couldn’t do it and keep 
out of jail, we know that. 

But let’s take another case. You decide to start advertising. You 
are making, call it shoes; shoes will do as well as anything. There are 
in America 18,943 shoe dealers. 

Not all of them could handle your line. We will make the dis- 
count more than generous. We'll say only 12,000 are available for 
you. But there never was a concern in the world who dealt with all 
available customers. 

You have a good business. _You have 2,000 active accounts on 
your books. If you think that is not a good proportion, ask a shoe 
man—any shoe man. 

You start advertising with a modest appropriation, say $20,000, 
Now advertising is a resistless force. It creates a demand. 

But, unfortunately, advertising is undiscriminating. It interests in 
equal proportions the customers of stores who carry your shoes and 
the stores who do not. 

What happens to the five out of every six people who go to stores 


where your goods are not on sale? 

How many will escape without buying your competitor’s goods? 
Are your shoes really of so much greater value than other makes that 
none but your goods will satisfy? 


_ There is one answer to this great question of efficient and economical adver- 
tising—concentrative advertising. 

Use mediums of intensive circulation. Confine your efforts to a State or 
section. Make your salesforce and advertising work harmoniously. Progress 
from section to section as your distribution increases. 

Then, when you are really ready, you will start your national campaign on a 
basis where your advertising is not costing six dollars to get one dollar results. 

Standard Farm Papers are the natural sectional mediums. 

They are published not to amuse but to instruct. 

As farm conditions vary in different sections or classes of farming, so these 
mediums concentrate on the problems of their chosen field 

As a result they cover their field intensively, often reaching as high as one 
out of every two or three possible subscribers. 

You can use Standard Farm Papers separately or as one great national 
medium with eleven publishers. 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Lhe Ohio Farmer Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
The Michigan Farmer 41 Park Row 
The Breeder’s Gazette New York City. 
Wilecer 
‘allaces — George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Kansas Farm First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist Chicago. 
The Indiana Farmer 
California Country Journal, 
San Francisco 
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WINNING NATIONALLY 
AGAINST. 6,000 LOCAL 
PRODUCERS 


A CO)PETITIVE CONDITION WHICH 
HAS FACED JOSEPH BURNETT COM- 
PANY OF BOSTON — VERY LARGE 
VOLUME OF BUSINESS HAD TO BE 
CREATED BECAUSE OF SMALL USE 
PER FAMILY AND OF THE SMALL 
MARGIN OF PROFIT 


By George H. Burnett, 
Of the Joseph Burnett Co., Boston 


[EpivortaL Nore.—How many adver- 

tisers know the limit of consumption, 
annually, per family, of their goods? 
In other words, how many, after care- 
ful investigation, have determined_ the 
“saturation point” beyond which efforts 
to sell goods are mostly wasted? The 
Joseph Burnett Company has done this. 
This old firm cannot hope to keep track 
of the progress of the campaigns of 
nearly 6,000 competitors. It can, how- 
ever, measure its efficiency against that 
of thousands of local producers by cal- 
culating what part of the total possible 
per family consumption of extract it has 
won in each locality. 
_ Though convinced of the quality of 
its goods, the Joseph Burnett Company 
has never lulled itself into any false 
feeling of security on this account. It 
has carefully advertised its goods, back- 
ing its national copy with close mer- 
chandising work in each community. 
Those manufacturers who are finding 
difficulty in maintaining prices will be 
interested in Mr. Burnett’s explanation 
that tae short margin of profit on his 
goods influences the price-cutter to select 
oe haa line for his price reduc- 
tions. 


Fighting six thousand competi- 
tors through the consumer’s pal- 
ate is a pretty large contract. But 
that is the work cut out for us in 
the advertising and selling depart- 
ments of the Joseph Burnett Com- 
pany. 

_ The market for vanilla extract 
in the United States covers prac- 
tically every ithabited part of the 
country; but even allowing for 
the differences in distribution of 
population, the market is not uni- 
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formly dense. For example, it is 
estimated that in New England 
the consumption of vanilla extract 
per family each year is from six 
to seven two-ounce bottles. In 
and about New York, where there 
is much more dining out and 
much greater dependence on bak- 
ers’ products, the consumption per 
family falls to between four and 
five two-ounce bottles per year, 
while in some sections in Califor- 
nia, where fresh fruits are always 
available, the amount of baking 
is even less per capita and, conse- 
quently, the consumption of va- 
nilla falls to as low as two bottles 
per family per year. 

At best, then, it is seen that the 
average vanilla consumption per 
family is comparatively small. 
Under all plans for national pub- 
licity runs the fact that, even if 
there were no leakage in the ef- 
fects of the advertising, and if all 
the results came back, the maxi- 
mum value of sales to any family 
in a year would not amount to 
more than $3.50 or $3.75. And the 
average for the country as a 


-whole would not be much over 


$1.00. 
“Vanilla extract” can be made 
from various kinds of beans, 
though vanilla extract made from 
Mexican beans, grown in the 
Papantla district, has a rich, full, 
velvety flavor which’ nothing else 
can accurately imitate. But Mexi- 
can vanilla beans cost money— 
from seven to ten dollars a pound, 
as compared to from one to three 
dollars for the cheaper varieties. 
Skill in extracting, and a large 
volume of business, are necessary 
to insure a safe margin between 
the cost of this raw material and 
the returns from the amount of 
extract it will make for sale at 
twenty-five cents for a two-ounce 
bottle. 

Since Joseph Burnett began 
making vanilla extract in 1847, the 


For table of contents see page 110 
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policy of the company has been to 
keep the standard of the necessary 
ingredients up to the very highest 
point which will permit the reali- 
zation of a safe profit margin. 
This insistence on the highest 
quality for our products is a great 
factor in our present pasition and 
should be considered fundamental. 
As a result the only easy type of 
competition for a less well-known 
rival is that which uses cheaper 
ingredients in order to make its 
margin between the cost and price 
sufficiently great to compensate 
for its smaller market. In other 
words, our company, with over 


sixty-five years of quality-reputa- 
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(me) HE tried so hard fo make 
| S | that cake even better than 
=) usual. She prided her- 
self on her cakes, anlyway—and, 
that night, weref’t the new neighb- 


bors coming to dinner? 


p The freshest of eggs, the best 

print” butter, extra siftings of 
the flour—and then not a drop 
of vanilla in the house! 

She borrowed some nextdgor—a kind 
she’d never heard of—and put in just as 
much as when using Aer kind, Burnett’s. 

They said they liked it. But Mrs. 
Jones knew better—she knew that that 
flat and insipid taste was just for lack 
of the perfect flavor, the delicately rich 
and mellow taste of 


Burnett's 


VANILLA 








It is trusted by women who love to 
make fine desserts. It is derived from 
the rarest Mexican Vanilla beans, and 
is so pure and so concentrated that it 
means mere in quality of flavor than 
the ordinary extracts. , 


Send for FREE book of 
11S dessert recipes. Please 
om grater's name, 
™ JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
Dept. D, 36 India Street 
6 Boston, Mass. 


Western Package 
Eastern Package 


COPY IN THE WOMEN’S‘ MAGAZINES 
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tion, finds itself bound bits 
quality standards. We not only 
cannot lower the standard o our 
product without running  our- 
selves out of business, bui the 
standard of the product s-rves 
as our. strongest prot: ction 
against formidable competiti n, 
There are in the United S.ates, 
according to the latest censu_ fig- 
ures, 5,980 makers of ext:acts, 
That looks as if the Burnett ‘om- 
pany had plenty of compet 'tion, 
and it has. But, strange to say, 
out of these six thousand e>iract 
makers in the United States onlya 
few attempt to do more than 4 lo- 
cal business. A few have covered 
a fairly large local territory and 
some two or three have attempted 
a national distribution. In addi- 
tion to the 5,980 manufacturers 
there is a certain amount of what 
is known as “wagon trade,” and a 
number of the grocery jobbers run 
private brands under which they 
sell extracts made for them by 
some of the local concerns. But 
looking over the field as a whole 
we tind one national advertiser in- 
trenched behind over sixty vears 
of reputation pitted against a few 
relatively large competitors and a 
veritable host of small ones. 
One other feature of the prob- 
lem is a question of freights which 
is one of the strongest reasons 
for the centrifugal nature of the 
extract business as a whole. The 
cost of shipment weighs heavily 
against the national advertiser 
and constitutes one of the strong- 
est advantages in favor of the 
local producer. Bottled extracts 
pay the highest class of freight 
rates. It costs, for instance, $2.00 to 
ship 100 pounds of bottled ex- 
tracts to the Pacific coast. Fur- 
thermore, it is the custom in the 
grocery trade for the manufac- 
turer of such extracts to make all 
his prices c. i. f., (cost, insurance, 
freight) so that this freight 
charge comes. out of his profits. 
This, then, stated a little more 
in detail, is the task which is set 
before us. “How are we to 
meet six thousand local com- 
petitors, overcome a_ serious 
freight handicap, and make some 
appeal to the consumer and the 
retailer which will be as strong 
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as their loyalty to local manu- 
factur-rs?” 

The problem of national com- 
petition, as we have already seen, 
pretty largely takes care of itself. 
The small margin of profit in 
high--rade goods and the 65 
years start keep the national field 
from being particularly alluring 
to ne. enterprises. 

The center of the whole adver- 
tising plan is that smooth, soft 
flavor from eight-dollar beans. 
That ‘lavor is inimitable and the 
memory of it lurks agreeably. 
One vho has tasted it does not 
easily forget it. And the main 
purpose of thé advertising plans 
of the company is to associate 
that agreeable palate experience 
with he name of Burnett. 

The women’s magazines are ex- 
tensively employed. We use an 
appea! which hinges on that same 
flavor, creating a “quality atmos- 
phere” beforehand, and which will 
lead to a trial, and street car cards 
and subway station panels reflect 
the same ideas. 

All the magazine advertising 
closes with an offer of a cook- 
book. This book, which is en- 
titled “Dainty Artistic Desserts,” 
contains one hundred or more 
recipes for desserts, and also a 
number of suggestions for attrac- 
tive color schemes in cooking and 
table decoration designed to stim- 
ulate the sale of some of the com- 
pany’s color pastes for foods. 

This book has two separate 
functions each of which it is per- 
forming with success. In the first 
place, it is designed to stimulate 
the use of vanilla, by suggesting 
tempting new dishes to be tried 
by the established housewife. In 
the second place it makes a direct 
appeal to young girls and others 
whose interest in cooking is large- 
ly confined to amateur, fancy prep- 
arations, such as fudge, fancy pud- 
dings, desserts and the like. And 
so, in addition to spurring our 
“regular” market, the book has 
had a good effect on the rising 
generation of housewives and 
there is abundant evidence that it 
has planted firmly in the minds 
of growing girls the association 
between the name of Burnett and 
the rich flavor of the extract 


of the real Mexican vanilla bean. 

Catching the future cook while 
she is still younger, is another 
phase of the advertising efforts of 
the company which has some in- 
teresting features. As a result 
of numerous requests from schools 
for samples of vanilla beans which 
could be used in school instruc- 
tion, we have prepared an exhibit 
showing the different kinds of the 
vanilla beans and a booklet on 
their cultivation: and curing and 
their manufacture into extract. 
We are convinced that this device 
has had most excellent effect by 
planting in the minds of even very 
young girls this association be- 
tween the inimitable flavor and 
purity of real vanilla and the 
name of Burnett. 


HOW DEMONSTRATIONS ARE MADE 


Of all the appeals to the con- 
sumer, however, the one which 
yields the most direct results is 
the demonstration. A department 
store, or a large grocery, is first 
selected with care for the purpose 
of getting hold of the type of 
trade which past experience has 
,shown will yield the best response 
to such an appeal. A specially 
designed booth is then erected and 
the demonstration force is put in 
charge. An arrangement is made 
with the best local ice cream man- 
ufacturer to supply a stipulated 
quantity of ice cream, which must 
conform to our own specifications 
for richness and quality. We sup- 
ply Burnett’s vanilla for the 
flavoring. The result is a prod- 
uct which is bound to convince its 
consumer that there can be noth- 
ing better than the particular ex- 
tract employed in its making. 
This ice cream is then furnished 
to the ladies who visit the booth. 
And the demonstrators take par- 
ticular pains ‘to see to it that 
while the ice cream is being served 
the impression is firmly fixed on 
the consumer’s mind that a fair 
measure of the credit for the 
quality of the treat belongs to 
Burnett’s vanilla. Simple pud- 
dings and some chafing-dish mix- 
tures are sometimes served in 
connection with the ice cream, or 
in its stead in cold weather. A 
demonstration conducted on these 
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lines seldom fails to stimulate a 
very substantial increase in our 
business in the towns covered, 

Supplementing these appeals to 
the consumer, our advertising 
plans make a direct appeal to the 
retailer, 

When a_ demonstration is 
planned in any town, all the 
dealers in the city who handle 
Burnett products are requested to 
send to the home office requisi- 
tions for invitations to be issued 
in their name and sent to their 
patrons. These invite the patrons 
to attend the demonstration and 
sample the product. Each invita- 
tion is countersigned by the lady 
presenting it. And thus they 
serve as a basis for revised mail- 
ing lists both for ourselves and 
for the local dealer. 

A specially prepared circular 
shows how the “quality” appeal 
is used in convincing the local re- 
tailer that it is good business to 
handle the Burnett products. 
These circulars are supplied to the 
dealers on request, and, in the 
place of the heading shown on the 
circular, the name of the dealer 


will be printed if he wishes. 

Paper bags, store signs, pencils 
and various other forms of “deal- 
er help” are employed in appealing 
to the retailer, and even the clerk 
has his place in the advertising 


appeal and is made to feel a 
genuine personal interest in the 
Burnett products. 

The question of maintaining the 
price constantly comes up in both 
the retail and the wholesale trade. 
To a large extent this problem 
solves itself because of the nar- 
row margin of profit on which 
the goods are sold. Under ordinary 
circumstances it pays the cutter 
better to cut the price on some- 
thing which leaves a safer margin. 
When the price is cut, however, 
and the Burnett Company learns 
of the cut, if the matter cannot be 
satisfactorily arranged in some 
other way, the concern is dropped 
from its list of possible customers. 
This is felt by most dealers to be 
a distinct hardship in view of the 
strength of the hold the com- 
pany has on the vanilla consumer. 

Private brand competition by 
the jobbers is one of the serious 


problems in the business, but here, 
again, the enormous momentum 
of the “quality” appeal serves as 
the best basis for adveriising 
reply. 

‘The trade papers, read by whiole- 
sale grocers as well as by retail 
grécers, are employed to some 
extent as a medium, and _ hiere, 
again, the whole basis of the ap- 
peal is “quality.” The idea, of 
course, is to make the dealers— 
wholesale and retail—realize the 
fact that the Burnett Compuny is 
constantly at work on the con- 
sumer creating and strengthening 
the thought that Burnett’s vanilla 
is, after all, in a class by itself. 

"The personal touch, however, is 
the one relied on to hold the 
wholesalers and many of the re- 
tailers in line. It has been found 
that for keeping up their enthu- 
siasm and for keeping them 
straight in the matter of price 
maintenance, personal approach 
serves better than a price main- 
taining contract or any other 
device. 

While we have always fea- 
tured Burnett’s vanilla in our 
advertising, for the sales of vanilla 
are greater than of all the twenty- 
two other flavors combined, at the 
same time we try to induce the 
consumer, with constantly increas- 
ing success, to try our other ex- 
tracts which are of the same high 
quality as the vanilla. A special 
point is made of this at the dem- 
onstrations. We see to it also 
that the housewife will see at the 
demonstrations how much more 
attractive are her candies, ices, 
frostings, etc., if they are delicate- 
ly tinted with Burnett’s Standard 
Color Pastes. Our cook-book is 
also a valuable feature in increas- 
ing the sale of our large family of 
kindred products. 

+o 
SOUTHERN PUBLISHERS TO 
PANAMA 


The Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association at Birmingham, Ala., No- 
vember 18, decided to hold the next 
meeting on January 17, 1918, at New 
Orleans. A = to the Panama canal 
is being arrange 

—_—_—__+ o> —____ 

W. L. Halstead has been appo nted 
business manager of the — Com- 
stitution. He succeeds J. Holiday. 
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Every Farm Woman Buys 
Garden and Flower Seeds 


[very woman is interested in flowers, and most women are 
interested in vegetables, but not every woman has the oppor- 
tunity to grow them. City women who live in hotels or apart- 
ments or on crowded city lots can’t grow gardens. On the 
coher hand, every farm woman has a flower and vegetable 
garden. She grows vegetables because vegetables are the 
most important feature of the farm bill of fare. She grows 
flowers because she loves them, and growing them is one of 
tiie great pleasures of farm life. Her garden is a big one, 

id the yard surrounding the farm house is large and roomy, 
»iving space for many shrubs and trees. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 
Reaches 625,000 Real Buyers of Seeds 


The Farmer’s Wife is the only woman’s magazine reaching 
readers who are all buyers of garden and flower seeds. 

It has been one of the missions of The Farmer’s Wife to 
give its subscribers a more thorough understanding of their 
gardening opportunities. It has taught them that the love 
of flowers is one of the things that make life really worth 
while. It has also taught them that the value of the farm is 
greatly increased by properly arranged flowers and shrubbery. 

While these ideas are discussed in nearly every issue, the 
February number of each year gives special attention to the 
subject of gardens, flowers, fruits and shrubbery. For the 
1913 February Number we have planned several important 
articles along these lines, and they will be illustrated with 
photographs showing the results that have been produced in 
the homes of some of our subscribers by following out the 
suggestions that have been made through The Farmer’s Wife. 

The farm woman is planning her garden in February, and 
this is, in consequence, the most opportune time to interest 
her in flower and garden seeds or any implements for garden 
uses. 

Advertisers of seeds and nursery stock as well as adver- 
tisers of garden tools or other merchandise of particular use 
to the farm woman in garden work will be sure of keen in- 
terest and close attention for their advertising at this time. 

February forms will close from January 10th to 18th. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers. 
St, Paul, Minn. 
Chicago Office, New York Office, 
George W. Herbert, Inc. Wallace C, Richardson, Inc., 
600 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 41 Park Row. 
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“WORLD” APPRAISAL 
SHOWS REAL VALUE 
OF SPACE 


THE GOOD WILL OF THE NEW YORK 
“WORLD” AS APPRAISED IN THE 
PULITZER ESTATE — INCREASED 
COST OF WHITE PAPER, WHICH 
CANNOT BE MET BY RAISING THE 
RATE—- NET EARNINGS SHOULD 
EQUAL FIFTEEN PER CENT OF THE 
VALUE. ; 

The advertiser who buys space 
in a large daily newspaper at a 
cost of so much per thousand cir- 
culation knows that he is making 
a good investment, but he does 
not always realize that he is buy- 
ing good will. Likewise, the very 
solicitors on the newspaper itself 
very seldom understand that they 
are selling good will. They talk 
about the number of people 
reached, their buying power, their 
tastes, etc., and the most vital 
and fundamental factors in the 
value of the advertising columns 
are not considered. ‘This is part- 
ly because good will factors are 
not generally known, and largely 
because they are elusive and in- 
tangible. Yet they are exactly 
what the advertiser is paying for; 
a share for the time being in the 
good will of the medium. 

The appraisal of the estate of 
the late Joseph Pulitzer for the 
purpose of fixing the amount of 
the transfer tax payable under 
the New York law has just been 
completed. It was necessary, of 
course, to fix the value of Mr. 
Pulitzer’s newspapers, the New 
York World and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and in deciding 
upon a fair valuation the item of 
good will had to be set down at 
a definite figure. Melville E. 
Stone, general manager of the 
Associated Press, was the chief 
witness upon whom the appraiser 
relied for a valuation of the good 
will of the newspaper properties, 
and the importance’ Mr. Stone 
gave to the item is shown from 
the fact that while the final valu- 
ation of the morning and evening 
World was placed at $3,016,455, 
the value of the physical and tan- 
gible equipment of the World 
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was fixed by John Norris, 0: the 
American Newspaper Publis‘ers’ 
Association, at only a little over 
a million dollars. The following 
quotations from the testimory of 
Mr. Stone and others are taken 
from a stenographic report o: the 
hearings, of which Printers’ Inx 
was able to secure a transcript 
after considerable effort. 

In the first place, Mr. Sione 
pointed out the importance o! the 
personal element in the couduct 
of a newspaper and the effec! of 
its “policy” upon good will. The 
appraiser was trying to find out 
how much to deduct from the 
value of the World because of 
the removal of Mr. Pulitzer’s 
guiding hand. Mr. Stone was 
asked whether the newspaper 
business was a_ hazardous _ busi- 
ness. He replied that it was ex- 
tremely hazardous, and gave the 
following reasons: 


A building on Broadway, ten stories 
maybe, will earn on the original invest: 
ment four and one-half or five per cent 
in revenue over and above expenses. 
Now, it does not make any difference 
who owns that building. It does not 
make any difference what business that 
is used for, providing it is a reasonably 
reputable business. It does not matter; 
it is of no consequence whether you own 
it or I. It is quite as salable whether 
you or I own it. But when it comes toa 
newspaper, the personal element is of 
enormous importance. A _ newspaper 
achieves its success by reason of the 
confidence which the public have in 
the newspaper itself. That confidence 
can only be established by the adminis- 
tration, by an intelligent head. That 
makes it a matter of supreme hazard 
with the newspaper. d 

In my own case there is a practical 
illustration. When I sold the Chicago 
Daily News I went away to Europe. In 
less than thirty days the gentleman to 
whom I sold the property reduced the 
price of the morning paper from two 
cents to one cent, and ‘when I wrote, 
expressing my astonishment, he said: 
“The personal element of this paper. 1s 
so strong that on your departure [ felt 
I must reduce the price in order to hold 
the circulation.” 


The personal element was un- 
usually strong, Mr. Stone said, in 
the case of the World, because 
Mr. Pulitzer was a journalistic 
genius. 


You have a burning illustration in 
the case of the World. That paper was 
at one time owned by Jay Gould, an 
because he could not, with all his other 
interests, arouse confidence in_ that 
property, he was very glad to sell ‘t, at 
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The Most Successful 


Mail Order Advertisers 











—not only the largest, but those making the most money 
out of their business in proportion to the capital invested, have 
learned by experience to concentrate their advertising efforts 
in a limited number of the best publications and use them 
continuously month after month. 

The new advertiser and the one with limited capital will 
find that the money spent for fewer lines of space in publica- 
tions with large circulations to be a more profitable invest- 
ment than the same amount spent for larger space in publica- 
tions with: small circulations of questionable and unstable 
value. : 





BY USING THE 


Vickery & Hill List 


Good Stories—Happy Hours 
—Hearth and Home 


The American Women 
OF AUGUSTA, MAINE 











any mail order advertiser can be satisfied that he is getting 
the very best value in advertising that money can buy, and 
practically covering the entire mail order buying field without 
duplication of circulation. 

Granting that our claims are true, don’t you think that 
your interests ought to be ‘entitled to that consideration 
justifying your giving the Vickery & Hill Publicationssa trial? 


THE CONFIDENCE WITH WHICH WE RECOMMEND 
THEM IS WARRANTED BY WHAT WE KNOW THEY 
ARE DOING FOR OTHER MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS. 











Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


E. H. BROWN AUGUSTA, MAINE C. D.COLMAN 


112 Dearborn St., Chicago Flatiron Building, New York 
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a great loss, to Mr. Pulitzer. That is 
the way Mr. 
session of it. And I undertake to say 
that there is no question in my mind— 
while I do not want to indulge in any 
personal discussion—I have not any 
doubt that if Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
— buy the World to-day, and own 

he could destroy its value inside of 
thirty days. That is not a reflection on 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, but he has 
other interests which are large. 


Cyrus Field offered me a_ one-half 


Pulitzer came into pos- 


ton. The best price obtainabhie on 
a renewal of the contract was $44 
a ton, and as the World uses 
50,000 tons of white paper a year, 
this represents an additiona! ex- 
pense of $350,000 a year. The 
accompanying table, given by 
Nelson H. Botsford, auditor of 
the Press Publishing Company, 
shows its effect: 


QUARTER ENDING MARCH 81ST. 


Circulation Revenue 
Advertising Revenue 
Miscellaneous Revenue 


Total Revenue 


Se ere 


interest in the New York 

when he owned it, and offered it on 
very favorable terms. I asked Mr. 
Field who was to have the other half 
and he said he was. I said I woul 
not take it, as—not because he_ was 
not a reputable man—but Mr. Cyrus 
Field had very large interests in the 
traction lines, in the elevated railroad, 
and his name, identifying him with the 
paper, would very seriously injure it. 


Mr. Stone pointed out the fact 
that the very fact that the World 
stood for a definite and particu- 
lar policy made the loss of Mr. 
Pulitzer all the more serious, un- 
less his successor were capable 
of continuing the policy. He said 
that it was possible for a paper 
with a neutral policy to pay in the 
hands of trustees without a domi- 
nant leader, but it was problem- 
atical in the case of a militant 
newspaper. 

If Mr. John Smith wanted to buy the 
World for the purpose of supporting 
some great trust, or something of that 
kind, he might be willing to give a great 
deal of money for it. If a trained 
newspaper man, wanting an opportunity 
in a New York field, saw an opportunity 
in that pa ae he might be willing to 
give a good deal of money for it. 

But if a stranger, or a man who 
hadn’t any literary aspirations—if a 
man bought it as an investment pure 
and simple, and had to trust to luck and 
ordinary fortune in the employment of 
editors in the guidance of it, it would 
not be worth one cent. 


By a contract which expired 
December 31, 1911, the World 
had been buying its supply of 
white paper at the rate of $37 per 


This Year Last Year 
$ 671,257 
980,467 
76,969 


$1,628,693 


$ 503,565 ‘ 
1,011,602 


$1,701,339 
125,844 
963,717 
89,561 


239,132 


$1,515,167 $1,3 


$ 186,172 $ 


This increased cost of white 
paper entered into the problem, 
because it was a question as to 
whether the World could raise 
its advertising rates ‘so as to 
offset the loss in profits. Ad- 
vertisers who feel that the 
rates for space in metropolitan 
newspapers are unreasonably 
high will be interested in Mr. 
Stone’s answers. He pointed out 
how, in the case of large papers 
like the World, selling for one 
cent, there is a loss for every 
added subscriber, because the 
price will not pay for the white 
paper. Unless the advertising 
rate can be increased out of pro- 
portion, to the  circulation—a 
higher rate per thousand—the in- 
creased cost of paper cannot be 
offset, and unless the higher rate 
per thousand can be put into ef- 
fect by all the papers in the field 
simultaneously, much _ business 
will be diverted into the papers 
which still maintain the lower 
rate. The two and three-cent pa- 
pers, however, whose circulation 
is made to pay for itself, or pos- 
sibly to pay a small profit, will 
not agree to any raise in the rate. 
All papers are making less 
money, of course, but the rate of 
decrease is very much greater on 
the one-cent paper. 

Moreover, there is the fact that 
the large newspaper is ch: urged 
more for white paper than the 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Is the heart of the most 
thickly populated and 
most prosperous terri- 
tory in North America 




















Rhode Island’s Two Great Newspapers are 


The Providence Journal 








Daily Average for October 


© 25,241 copies oo 


The Evening Balletin 


The Largest Evening Newspaper in the United States 





Daily Average for October 


55,124 copies 








Are YOU Getting YOUR Share of 
New England’s Business ? 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


Charles H. Eddy Eddy & Virtue 
1 Madison Avenue 1054 People’s Gas Building 
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small publication has to pay. Mr. 
Stone says: 


The cost of white paper to a_ large 
consumer like the New York World, 
or New York American violates all the 
ordinary rules, because the cost to the 
New York World would, naturally, be 
from one to two dollars a ton more than 
it would be to a small consumer. That 
may seem a very strange statement, but 
the New York World is forced to make 
its contract with some one who can 
supply the large quantity of paper they 
want. The result is that they must pur- 
chase from people who have no com- 
petitors. On the other hand, small e- 
sumers will have a dozen mills sup 
them—they can buy from a dozen sd 
pga sources, and have some competi- 


“ot the New York World is face to face 
with the cost of white paper, as I believe 
it is, which would represent a reduction 
in its income of three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred thousand dollars in a 
year, and it should undertake to in- 
crease its advertising rates to meet that, 
it would destroy the paper. 


The final appraisal of the good 
will of the World was accom- 
plished in the following manner: 

The net annual earnings of the 
World for the past four years 
were $536,000. Inasmuch as the 
five-year paper contract called 


for an increased expenditure of 
$350,000 a year, the probable fu- 
ture earnings were estimated at 
the difference between the- two 
amounts, or $186,000 a year. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Stone’s testimony, 
which was specifically upheld by 
Charles H. Taylor, publisher of 
the Boston Globe, the valuation 
of the World was placed at such 
a sum that the probable net earn- 
ings would equal fifteen per cent 
net profit. 

As a contribution to the subject 
of the real value of space, the 
testimony in these hearings is 
worth study. The advertiser is 
buying a good deal besides a mere 
numerical circulation, and the ed- 
itorial and managerial policy of 
the paper has a good deal to do 
with the value of what the pub- 
lisher has to sell. 

ae 
AMERICANS TO START DAILY IN 
BRAZIL 


What is said to be the first American 
daily newspaper in South America, the 
Rio Daily Mail, is to be established at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on March 1 
next, by Francis J. Tietsort, for fifteen 
years an American newspaperman, Mr. 


Tietsort having had his editorial « <peri- 
ence in New York, Chicago an. San 
Francisco. Associated with Mr. Tiet- 
sort in the enterprise will be ( corge 

Smith, an advertising man «© Rio 
ond formerly of St. Louis and Nash- 
ville, 

One Philadelphia and two New York 
newspapermen are to go to Rio t’ join 
the staff. New York, Washingtc: and 
London correspondents have be: ap- 
pointed. 

The Rio Daily Mail will have a field 
of about 25,000 English speakin. and 
reading people to cover in Southern 
Brazil, principally in Rio, San /’aulo 
and Santos. There are twen: y-two 
dailies printed in Rio in the Port::cuese 
- uage and one in French and one 

talian. The new English dai!y will 
oka a specialty of American news 
and will back American interesis in 
Brazil, but it will also take the service 
of two European agencies and present 
all of the British news for the benefit 
of its readers. 

There are two English dailics at 
Buenos Ayres, the Herald and the 
Standard, both being under British own- 
ership. 

——___ +04 — 


THE “TIMES” TO LAUNCH FINAN. 
CIAL WEEKLY 


The New York Times plans to issue 
a weekly publication to be known as the 
Annalist. According to the Times, the 
Annalist will “undertake to compile the 
annals of the nation’s progress in 
wealth.” 

‘Garet Garrett, formerly of the finan- 
cial editorial staff of the Evening Post, 
will be the editor and Edgar G. Cris- 
well, formerly assistant advertising man- 
ager for Doubleday, Page & Co., will 
be the business manager. It is expected 
that the first issue of the new publica- 
tion will appear in January. 


te 
A. C. BARRELL WITH COLTON 
AGENCY. 


A. C. Barrell, recently with the 
Housekeeper, has become secretary of 
the \ alae ell P. Colton Company, New 

ork. 

Mr. Barrell has been the president 
of the Representatives’ Club during 
the past year. He was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Union egg 
Cartridge Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., 
the Remington Arms Co., of ition, 
N. Three years ago Mr. Barrell 
was manager of the service department 
of the Butterick Company. 

———+o-> —_——— 


An exhibition of modern advertising, 
media and methods will be held in 
London beginning on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 9, and extending through the re- 
mainder of that week. The ee 
which will be the first of its kind 
London, will be under the auspices of 
the Advertising World, of London 


The Siechenwen, 3 N. Y., Press has 
been sold, Willis Sharpe Kilmer, the 
founder, having disposed of the prop- 
erty to Jerome B. Hadsell. 
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Everybody's Magazine 
New York 


—Subject— 
Guaranteed net 
circulation 
600,000 copies. 


rO ALL ADVERTISERS: 


We wish to announce that Everybody’s Magazine 
will guarantee an average monthly net circulation 
of 600,000 copies. The net circulation includes ex- 
changes, advertisers’ copies, etc., not to exceed 5% 
of the total. The rate $600.00 per page. This guar- 
antee becomes effective with the January issue of 
1913. 

An examination is to be made by Price, Water- 
house & Company, chartered accountants, on April 
Ist. 1914, or as soon thereafter as is possible, and 
if the average net circulation from January, 1913, 
to December, 1913, inclusive, is in excess of 600,000 
copies we will furnish the advertiser Price, Water- 
house & Company’s signed statement that: “the 
average net circulation of Everybody’s Magazine is 
in excess of 600,000 copies.” If it should fall below 
600,000 copies we will furnish the advertiser Price, 
Waterhouse & Company’s statement of the exact 
amount of the average net circulation and rebate 
him pro rata. . 

This guaranteed average net circulation of 600,000 
copies will be given to advertisers whose contracts 
run beyond December, 1913, but no contract will 
be accepted for a longer period than twelve months. 


THE RIDGWAY COMPANY, 


President. 
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THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


—Subject— 
Guaranteed net 
circulation 
1,400,000 copies. 


TO ALL ADVERTISERS: 


We wish to announce that The Butterick Trio will 
guarantee an average monthly net circulation oi 
1,400,000 copies. The net circulation includes ex- 
changes, advertisers’ copies, etc., at no time to exceed 
5% of the total. This becomes effective with the 
March, 1913, issue, at which time all contracts at 
the old rate will have expired. 


An examination is to be made by Price, Water- 
house & Company, chartered accountants, on April 
Ist, 1914, or as soon thereafter as is possible, and 
if the average monthly net circulation from March, 
1913, to December, 1913, inclusive is in excess of 
1,400,000 copies we will furnish the advertiser Price, 
Waterhouse & Company’s signed statement that: 
“the average net circulation of The Butterick Trio is 
in excess of 1,400,000 copies.” If it should fall below 
1,400,000 copies we will furnish the advertiser Price, 
Waterhouse & Company’s statement of the exact 
amount of the average monthly net ‘circulation and 
rebate him pro rata. 


This guaranteed average net circulation of 1,400,000 
copies will be given to advertisers whose contracts 
run beyond December, 1913, but no contract will be 
accepted for a longer period than twelve months. 


THE BUTTERICK COMPANY, 


oms8ao 


President. 
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POS tAL PROGRESS LEAGUE 
ATTACKS “ZONE” PLAN 


The Postal Progress League of 
New York held a meeting Fri- 
day, November 22, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, at which 
phases of the new parcels post 
laws were discussed at length. 
The league put itself squarely on 
record as being opposed to the 
“zone’ system and as favoring a 
flat rate for parcels post through- 
out the country. James L. Cowles, 
secretary and treasurer of the 
league, has forwarded a letter 
setting forth the views of the or- 
ganization to Postmaster General 
Hitchcock, and will go to Wash- 
ington within a few days to make 
his plea in person. Mr. Cowles 
hopes to secure action which will 
prevent the “zone” law from be- 
coming effective January 1, as 
scheduled. 

The resolutions passed at Fri- 
day’s meeting are as follows: 


That the eighth section of the Act, 
making appropriations for the Post- 
office Department for the year ending 
June 30, 1918, approved August 24, 
1912, be and is hereby amended by 
striking out all after the word “That” 
in said Section Eight, and substituting 
therefor the following: ; 

The Third and Fourth Classes of mail 
matter be and are hereby consolidated 
under the title of merchandise, with a 
weight limit of eleven pounds, and with 
rates as follows: 

On parcels up to four ounces, one 
cent; over four ounces up to eight 
ounces, two cents; over eight ounces 
up to twelve ounces, three cents; over 
twelve ounces up to one pound, five 
cents; for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof, one cent, making the 
rate on an eleven pound parcel, fifteen 
cents. No parcel to be more than three 
and one-half feet in length or to occupy 
more than two cubic feet of space. 

On all unregistered prepaid mail mat- 
ter without declared value, an indem- 
nity up to ten dollars shall be paid b 
the Post-office Department for suc 
actual loss or damage as may occur 
through the fault of the postal service, 
and this without extra charge. Certifi- 
cates of posting shall be provided on 
demand. 

On registered parcels of declared 
value and on pe SF the fees for regis- 
tration, insurance and postage have 
been duly prepaid, the Post-office De- 
partment shall pay the full value of any 
direct loss or damage that may occur 
through the fault of the postal service. 
The fees for insurance and registration 
shall be as follows: For registration 
and insurance up to fifty dollars, ten 
cents; for each additional fifty dollars, 
two cents. 


No claim for compensation - 


will be admitted if made more than a 
year after the parcel was posted. 

A Collection on Delivery service shall 
be established with rates “oe trans- 
portation, insurance fees and delivery 
to the consignee as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, together with the usual fee for 
the money order given in payment for 
the goods and an additional two cents 
for the return of the money order to 
the consignor. 

That this service shall go into effect 
January 1, 1913. 

That all laws and parts of laws in 
conflict with the provisions of this sec- 
tion are hereby repealed. 


_————t+ee— 
THE “LIFE” OF CUTS 


H. W. Jouns-Manvit_e Co. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1912. 

Editor, Printers’ Ink: 

was trying to find out this morn- 
ing how many impressions it would be 
possible to get from one halftone and 
ow many from steel electrotypes, reg- 
ular electrotypes, and from line cuts. 
We are getting out a much larger edi- 
tion of a catalogue than we have ever 
printed previously, and I was after this 
information because I did not want to 
spend money for getting more than one 
set of plates if we could run the entire 
edition from that one set, as most of 
these plates are combinations and are 


very costly. 
F. J. Low, 
Manager Advertis:ng Dept. 


Good half-tones or steel plates 
will stand up on runs of 250,000. 
Some printers say these plates 
will last through runs of as high 
as 350,000 impressions. 

The life of a line cut is very 
difficult to forecast with accuracy. 
Zinc wears remarkably well in 
some instances and then again it 
will become brittle and break be- 
fore 1,000 impressions have been 
taken.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 

_——_t+30>—————— 


STATUS OF ST. LOUIS “STAR” 


St. Louis has been wondering for 
three months whether the _ greatly 
changed Star is a Hearst paper. The 
official report published November 16 
shows that the owners are Nathan 
Frank, August Frank, F. B. Warren, 
Fred C. Veon, Louis B. Sher and H. S. 
Cooke, all of St. Louis. ‘Known bond- 
holders, mortgagees,” etc., are Nathan 
Frank, James cripps, San Diego, 
Cal.; Florence S. Kellogg, Katherine P. 
Scripps, Milton A. McRae, all of De- 
troit, and E. W. Scripps, San Diego, 
Cal. Nathan Frank formerly owned 
the Star-Sayings. The Scripps-McRae 
League owned the Chronicle. These 
two became the Star-Chronicle. Then 
the Lewis interests took the paper over 
and it became the Star. They had to 
let go, and on the face of the official 
document, the property to-day is where 
it was when the Franks and the Scripps 
people consolidated. 
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Y mechanical re- 

arrangement, com- 
mencing with the Jan- 
uary issue of The Red 
Book Magazine, all ad- 
vertising pages in the 
back of the magazine 


will face full pages of 


reading matter. 

The increased value 
to advertisers of | this 
next-to-reading feature 
makes its own appeal. 
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OF 


CLASSIFICATION 
TYPE FACES 


EASY 


EXAMPLES OF THE PROPER AND IM- 
PROPER USE OF CONDENSED AND 
EX!ENDED TYPE FACES IN ADS-- 
SPECIAL CARE NEEDED IN USING 
EXTENDED TYPE 


By Gilbert P. Farrar, 

(1 is the second article in Mr. 
Farra:’s series on methods of classify- 
ing type for easy use.) 

First of all, Condensed or Ex- 
tendel types are unnatural. They 
are not easy to read when used 
for many lines in one unit where 
they are crowded and cramped 
into small space. 

3oth of these styles of display 
type must have a good deal of 
“breathing” space—lots of sur- 
rounding white space. 

In lig. No. 1, we show a num- 
ber of the condensed faces. 

To prove that this style of type 
is essentially hard to read, look at 
the entire illustration as a unit. 
Isn't it hard to read? And yet 
there are some Condensed faces 
among these that are not extreme- 
ly Condensed. 

Now, to prove that this style of 
type may be made easy to read, 
cover all of the display except 
one word. Notice how it stands 
out. 

In this illustration (Fig. 1) are 


shown many types of the same 
style, but of two degrees of Con- 
densed—the regular Condensed 
and the extra Condensed. 

Notice the Studley, Boston Bre- 
ton, DeVinne and _ Florentine 
Bold. 

As the Cheltenham is a large 
family it has not only the Con- 
densed and extra Condensed, but 
also the Inline Condensed. 

The Blanchard Condensed and 
the Post Condensed are very sim- 
ilar types. This is because they 
were each made by competing type 
foundries at the time of their in- 
troduction. 

These two faces, as well as the 
Winchell Condensed and Foster 
Condensed, are always preferable 
for ads,.as they are more open 
and nearer the real Roman alpha- 
bet that we all learned during our 
childhood. 

There is only one Gothic Con- 
densed face shown. As our friend, 
Cc. W. Post, would say: “There’s 
a Reason.” Said reason is that 
Gothics are no longer considered 
good taste in advertising. 

The advertiser who thinks he 
gets readers in ratio to the amount 
of black Gothic type used in his 
ad hasn’t as yet caught up with 
the procession. 

Fig. 2 shows a very good use of 
Condensed type. 

There are only three words of 


Entertains Largest Audience StudiesOne METHOD Honorable Gan 


UDLCY BXTRA CONDENSED Devinns Exrta Conmpenseo BLANCHARD CONDENSED 


Displaying Beautiful Rubeville Consta Postpone Subur 


STLOLEY CondensED DEVINNE CONDENSED WINCMELA ConDEnseD 


Mechanical Achievements Vi Desperadoes Elude B Delightful Boati 


MIEHLE EATRA CONDENSED FLORENTINE BOLD ErTRA CONDENSED FOSTER CONDENSED 


Pholography and Engravin Greatest Perfor typographical Student 


compact FLORENTING Boro CONDENSE 
ALTERNATE GoTMiC Nod 


Magnificently Gowne Compositor Teach Modern and $1234567 


AY BOLD CONDENSED Mac Faruand CONDENSED CHELTENHAM INMINE EXTRA CONDENSED 


Prompt Reliable Workmen Geography Printe Experienced Printers L 


STON BR Con 
% BRETONW Satan CoNpenseD CASLON BoD CONDENSED CHELTEWHAM BOAD ExTRA CONDENCED 


Distinguished Gent English Gentlen Beautiful Autumn S 


N BRETTON CONDENSED POST CONpEN FED CHELTENWAM BOLO CONCEN GEO 


TWO STYLES OF CONDENSED TYPE ARE SHOWN HERE, FURNISHING A WIDE CHOICE 
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display, and these three words 
have lots of “breathing” space. 

In Fig. 3 there are too many 
lines of condensed type in one 
place and the eye of the aver- 
age reader cannot grasp quickly 
any one word in this long heading. 

Condensed type cannot be used 
in a large quantity and still be ef- 
fective. 

Thin type should be used spar- 
ingly and have as much white 
space near the type as possible. 

There is not a real reason why 
Extended type should have been 





Public Sale of 


Pure Bred Durocs 


L I will offer a 
uh Ls, draft of sixty 
< head from my 

3S recorded herd 
ZR of highly bred 
JER Duroc swine, 

at public auction on Riverdale 
Farm,nearSpringfield, Ohio, 


Thursday, October 24th 


Many ot them sired by the won- 
derful Grand Champion Boar 
Good E Nuff Again 24875. Riv- 
erdale herd is founded on the 
blood of the champions, Chief 
Success, Ohio Chief, Col. S, and 
Topnotcher. 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
and attend the sale. 


W. H. ROBBINS, Springfield, Ohio 











FIG 2—A GOOD USE OF CONDENSED TYPE 


used for the headline of the Jap- 
a-lac ad (Fig. 4.) 

Here is also a case of too much 
of this unusual type in one place, 
with no “breathing” space. 

However, this extended type is 
highly useful, but it must be used 
in “job lots’—small quantities— 
to get the most effect. 

In Fig. 5 three words — Style 
Book Free—are set in the Ex- 
tended Bold and being in the cen- 
ter of the vision can be grasped 
in an instant. 

Good Extended type faces are 
very scarce, 


An Absolute First Mortgage Railroad 
Bond, to Yield 5% per cent 
on the Investment 


This: bond is secured on an im- 
portant part of one of the coming 
railroads of the country, forming 
a new trunk line from Chic.go, 
St. Louis and Kansas City to Mobile 
and New Orleans. The road is con- 
trolled by two of the large systems. 


Descriptive circular on application 


Dominick & Dominick 


Members of New York Stock Exchan; 


333 Walnut St. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


115 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


FIG. 3—TOO MANY LINES OF CONDENSED 
TYPE IN HEADING 


Four of the Bold Extended 
faces most widely used for ads 
are shown in Fig. 6. 

Of course, there are more faces 
of Extended Bold and of the 
Condensed Bold type than those 
shown in connection with this ar- 
ticle, but our problem is a mat- 
ter of principles. Therefore, we 
use only those that are considered 
the most widely used of the gen- 
erally misused faces. 

In the final analysis it means 
simply this: Condensed or Ex- 
tended facés of type, being unnat- 
ural, require the help of lots of 
“fresh air’—white space—in order 
to get a “hearing.” 





Jap-a-lac the Baby’s Bed 
—It’s New Again 


AND the cost is only 25c, Madam—that is all. A quarter-pint 
** of the Jap-alac Enamels will do it handily with enough k 
to finish a fancy chair —or a tabouret. That's home eco 
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Jap-alac is 











FIG. 4—THE EXTENDED TYPE IN THE IEAD- 
LINES DOES NOT JUSTIFY ITSELF 
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vga, Increase Your Income! 


y 
h 
m 


Style Book—FREE 


Les 


Handsome Coats $10 up 
Stylish Suits $14 up 


19 


, makes it just that much harder to 


read. See line under top trade- 
mark cut. The words: “To Our 
Competitors” look like one word. 
Why? Because the style of this 
type suggests speed to the eye and 
the eye “speeds” over the line as 
one word. 

There is hope that some ad man 








Individual M: 


New York Garment Co., inc. 


1159 Broadway, New York City 


EXTENDED TYPE IS 
GRASPED 


THE LINE OF 


QUICKLY 


Neither should these types be 
used in large quantities in one 
unit if you intend that your ad 
shall be read. 

I sometimes wonder, if among 
the trade paper advertisers there 
aren't those who do not care 
whether or not their ad is read. 

Perhaps the Willard Storage 
Battery ad (Fig. 7) is one that 
the advertiser gave to the solici- 
tor to get rid of him. 

This ad has both the Extended 
and Condensed faces in the same 
ad. 

It also shows very forcibly that 
letter spacing Condensed type 


WARNING 


TO OUR COMPETITORS 


‘TMMis is to certify that, if you continue to knock, 
vilify, maliciously misrepresent and talk about 


Electric Cranking and Lighitmg Batteries 


The Automobile Public will become more thoroughly 
satisfied than ever that they are THE ONLY ‘Storage 
Batteries really worth talking about. 

THIS WARNING IS PROMULGATED 
for your own benefit—we don't care whether you accepthit 
of not, so long as Battery buyers continue to 
BE SURE ITS AN 


‘Use the Clas “A” @RARMD Battery with an Electric Lighting 
‘Use the Clem “B GRAMMES Battery with an Electric Seif Starter 


Willard Storage Battery Company 
CLEVELAND, QHIO 


NEW YORK Branch. 136 West S24 Street. CHICAOO Branch. 436 So, Desrborn Btrest 
DETROIT Branch: 1191 Woodward Avenye 
Depors in oi principal citi ip the United States, Canade and Manion 














Broken Hea 


CHELTENHAm GOkD €xTENDED 


Brightly P| 


EXTENDED DeVINNE 


Building 


G@LOBG GOTHIC BXTRNOED 


Great Imp 


LiTHo, BoLO GxTEN OED 











6—FOUR USEFUL STYLES 


TENDED TYPE 


OF EX- 


FIG. 7—A JARRING MIXTURE OF EXTENDED 
AND CONDENSED TYPES 


will convince this manufacturer 
that it is out of date to worry 
about competitors. 

At the same time, said ad man 
might sell this manufacturer a 
more simple design for a trade- 
mark. 


a . e 


CHARLES W. NASH, PRESIDENT 
OF GENERAL MOTORS 
COMPANY 


Charles W. Nash, manager of the 
Buick Motor Company, has been elect- 
ed president of the General Motors 
Company. At the annual meeting of 
the General Motors Company held in 
New York on November 19, the resig- 
nation of Thomas Neal as_ president 
was accepted. Mr. Neal became presi- 
dent of the General Motors Company 
in. December, 1910, with the under- 
standing that when the affairs of the 
Motors Company, then much involved, 
should be straightened out he would 
retire from the office and resume di- 
rection of his personal business, the 
Acme White Lead Works of Detroit. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS THAT 


ADD SELLING FORCE 


THE RELATIVE MERITS OF DRAWINGS 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS—WHY STEIN- 
BLOCH CEASED USING PICTURES 
OF HANDSOME YOUNG MEN 


The Rochester Ad Club held 
the first meeting of the “divi- 
sional” series on November 22. 

Mark Adler, advertising man- 
ager of L. Adler Bros. & Co., 
spoke on “The User of Art.” Mr. 
Adler said that pictures are a nec- 
essary. factor in all national ad- 
vertising, espec-ally in the cloth- 
ing field. He pointed out that of 
the 135 advertisements in a re- 
cent issue of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post,132 were illustrated with 
drawings. He added that it was 
extremely difficult to sell clothes 
through national advertising with- 
out mentioning price. Mr. Adter 
gave as his opinion that the best 
which could be done in this direc- 
tion was to call the attention of 
retailers to the goods nationally. 

Harry C. Goodwin, advertising 
manager of E. Kirstein Sons 
Company, Rochester, makers of 
“Shur-on” glasses, started the dis- 
cussion by asking Nat Olds, 
advertising manager of the Stein- 
Bloch Company, how it happened 
that he did not continue the use 
of photographic’ illustrations of 
the Stein-Bloch clothing showing 
the clothes themselves instead of 
pictures of handsome young men. 
This brought out the history of 
what some advertising experts 
have said is the only radical and 
bold departure in clothing adver- 
tising in twenty-five years. Mr. 
Olds said: 

“T think the art question in ad- 
vertising can be divided into two 
schools, just like literature or art. 
These are the idealistic and the 
realistic. I am a realist and I be- 
lieve that any ilustrations that 
have no selling value have no 
business in an ad. Economy far- 
bids it. We Hit upon the use of 
so-called “still life’ poses in our 
clothing pictures because I believe 
the man who wants a suit of 
clothes wants clothes and not a 
picture. So we tried showing 
clothes arranged on the backs of 
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chairs, etc. One of these. an 
overcoat ad, published in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post in October, 
1910, sold overcoats until the fol- 
lowing February. The reason we 
gave up the idea was becaus: we 
found that the newspaper cuts 
based on this idea would not give 
the fabric effect that the fine en- 
gravings in the magazines gave, 
and we could not carry our idea 
through to the local dealer adver- 
tising.” 

Mr. Olds said that in buying 

advertising pictures one of the 
most important things to remem- 
ber was to subordinate “art” to 
selling force. Many of the best 
selling illustrations in advertise- 
ments, he said, would look very 
crude upon an art gallery wall. 
Another point he made was that 
the reproducer of the picture, the 
color expert, and the half-tone 
engraver should always pass upon 
the picture and its possibilities in 
reproduction before the picture 
was bought. This means the sav- 
ing of money. 
_ The next meeting will be held 
in about two weeks and the sub- 
ject will be “The Advertising 
Man and His Copy.” 


—_—_——e—— 
DROWNS RESIGNS FROM GEO. P. 
IDE & CO. 


Frederick Drowns, advertising man- 
ager of Geo. P. Ide & Co., Troy, 
has resigned his position November 1 
to take effect December 1. He will go 
to Utica and take the position as ad- 
vertising counsellor with the  Esser- 
Wright Agency. Mr. Drowns has ad- 
vertised “Silver”? collars for about six 
years and previous to that was with 
the C. A. Edgerton Company, manufac- 
turers of President Suspender fame. 


—_+ o> 
CANADA’S U. S. TRADE IN 
DOLLARS 


In the six months ending with Sep- 
tember, Canada imported from_ the 
United States goods valued at $216,- 
030,370. This is $47,000,000 more than 
the imports for a similar period during 
1911 and $81,000,000 more than the 
imports of the corresponding period 
during 1910. 

In six months ending September, 
1912, Canadian exports to the United 
States were $75,230,612. 


——_—+-0+ 

During November, C. W. Dearden, 
advertising manager of the Strathmore 
Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass., has 
delivered his lecture on how paper. is 
made before gatherings of_advertis ng 
men in Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Muskogee. 
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The Reason 


for the Active Market 
Among Southern Farmers 


is shown by this extract from the Springfield Republican—large planta- 
tions, cut up into small farms, worked by energetic Northern farmers, 
mean increased market for farm equipment, implements, seeds, better 


stock, vehicles, buildings, furnishings : 


“Some large and rich plantations in Georgia, near Savannah, have 
been divided i into farms of moderate size, and in each instance these 
have been readily sold to practical farmers from the North, who have 
applied intensive, scientific cultivation to their purchases, which has 
greatly increased the value of the land. This example is being 
widely pointed to as an instance of how to do it. Every instance 
of this kind helps to increase the wealth and prosperity of the South.” 








The best way for you to reach these buying Southern farmers is by 
advertising in 




















ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Orange Judd Company’s new Southern farm weekly, edited at Atlanta, Ga., by Prof. 
L. A. Niven, one of the ablest Southern agriculturists and editors, a graduate ° MY Neak 
Carolina, and a post graduate of Cornell Agricultural Colleges, a man who knows how 
to meet the South’s special needs, and how to make Southern farmers do the things 
he teaches. Southern Farming has 


45,000 Circulation Weekly Guaranteed 


among the brainiest, most energetic farmers in the South—men who apply intensive, 
scientific cultivation — money-makers. There is purchasing power in this circulation. 


Southern Farming is a distinctively Southern paper, with the prestige and force of the 
Orange Judd organization. Its crop and market reports, especially for the South, make it 
read by the best farmers—good customers for you. Advertising rate, 25 cents per line flat. 





Address nearest office for Sample Copies and further information regarding this new 
leading farm weekly—SOUTHERN FARMING—the farm paper for the whole South. 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Southern Office, 326 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Western Office Northwestern Office New England Office 


1209 Peoples Gas Building 601 Oneida Building Myrick Building 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. Springfield, Mass. 
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FOR 
THE WHOLE 
COUNTRY 


ONES, of Oregon, grows Hood 
River apples, and is making 
large profits yearly. 


He is investing his profits—and 
some borrowed money besides— in 
larger orchards and better equipment. 


Banking on the future as he thus does, it 
is quite vital to him to know about the vast 
acreage now being planted in the East, to be 
able to estimate the quantity and quality of 
Eastern apples ten years hence, and to study 
their influence on his markets. 

He must watch the pests, the problems 
and the probabilities of apple-growers every- 
where. For, while they may differ from his 
own, they will surely affect him in some way. 

Harris, the potato-grower of Aroostook; 
Robinson, the ranchman of 'Texas—progres- 
sive farmers every where—have this same need 
for a wide outlook upon the particular branch 
of agriculture in which they are engaged. 

Modern means of transportation brings 
remote points close together and makes any 
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part a market for any other part when con- 
ditions are favorable. 


More than that: ‘These men have boys 
growing up and going to college. They are 
alive to problems of codperative marketing, 
farm bookkeeping, land development. They 
have general, as well as specialized, problems. 


Because of the rapid increase in progressive 
farmers, everywhere, there is a recognized 
need for a publication which provides for the 
exchange of ideas and information on the big 
questions common to all farmers, and which 
deals with them in a broad, national way. 

This need is being filled. 

THE Country GENTLEMAN has no local 
edition and is devoted to no single phase of 
agriculture. It recognizes the importance of 
sectional and personal questions, and answers 
them very effectively. But it takes as its 
broader sphere the vital national affairs that 
mean dimes and dollars to the man on the 
land. It is a country publication for the 
whole country and for all country people. 





Its circulation has increased 500 per cent. in 
sixteen months—among the most intelligent, 
progressive, prosperous farmers of the nation. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Tue Laprrs’ Home Journat, circulation 1,750,000 
Tue Saturpay Evenine Post, circulation 1,900,000 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN, present circulation 140,000 
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The Poultry Annual 


of Farm and Home 
Appears February 1, 1913 


-_ F'ARM~HOME 
POULTRYANNUAL 


~ i913 


A PROVED RESULT-BRINGER 


T’S our ninth annual issue—the big feature number of Farm and Home, 
eagerly awaited by our 500,000 subscribers. They look forward to this 
particular issue, which comes just before the opening of the poultry raising 

season, as their poultry encyclopedia and buyer's guide. 


500,000 Circulation 


Farm and.Home’s Poultry Annual is read in the prosperous homes of our 
500,000 subscribers at just the point in the year when they have the time and 
inclination to read every line carefully—when they are in the mood to buy— 
and when they have the money to buy. 

Put Farm and Home’s Poultry Annual down on your list now. No matter 
what you have to sell, if it is of ordinary interest toany member of a farm family 
at other times, you can depend upon it being of extraordinary interest to the 
prosperous ready-buying readers of this feature number. 





FORMS CLOSE JANUARY 13, 1913. Ask your agent, or write us. If you haven't received a 
prospectus descriptive of this big feature number—send at once for a copy, addressing nearest office 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Oneida Bldg. Aberdeen 315 Fourth Ave. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, IIl. Minneapolis, Minn. South Dakota New York Springfield, Mass. 
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WHAT THE GROCER THINKS 
OF MANUFACTURERS’ 
LITERATURE. 


2KkS OF THE SUBURBAN GRO- 
{AN ON THE PRINTED MAT- 
iiE RECEIVES—SO USED TO EX- 
SCTING FREE DEALS THAT HE 
.’T READ ANY OF IT—HOW HE 
TCHES HIS TRADE TO THE PRI- 
TE BRAND CATSUP 


By John P. Wilder. 

[ asked a grocer in my suburban 
town—considerably above the 15,- 
000 mark in population—to save 
me all the literature he received 
from manufacturers or jobbers. 
He said he didn’t object, because 
“it was just as easy to put them 
in a drawer for me as in the waste 
basket.” 

When I went in the other day 
he handed me a bunch of eighteen 
pieces, ranging from a_ poorly 
mimeographed jobber’s bulletin to 
an elaborate folder featuring oil 
pumps. I asked him if there was 
anything particularly interesting. 
“T haven’t looked at ’em,” he said. 


“That is, I haven’t looked at any 
except that pump circular, and 
those fellows evidently took me 


for a garage. I don’t sell any oil 
except a little kerosene now and 
then, and not too much of that.” 

Passing up the subject of oil 
pumps for a moment, I asked him 
why he didn’t read the other lit- 
erature, and his answer was very 
significant. He never looked at 
circulars or letters from manufac- 
turers of grocery products any 
more because they were “nothing 
but free deals.” The oil pump 
folder he had looked at because it 
showed on the outside that it re- 
ferred to no item of his regular 
stock and because it was distinct- 
ive in its get-up. To tell the hon- 
est and unvarnished truth, the rest 
of the lot were pretty pitiful ob- 
jects and looked as though their 
authors, expecting a waste basket 
finish, had made them as cheaply 
as possible. 

1 asked him his attitude toward 
advertised goods, and he said: 
“I never went into any co-opera- 
tive schemes but once. When the 
Quaker Oats Company announced 
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the offer of free packages of 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice for 
coupons printed in their ads, 1 
thought that ought to be pretty 
good. You know they had the 
grocer redeem the coupons and 
then he got the full retail price: 
from the company, so I would 
make my profit anyway, and 1 
thought there would be a good bit 
of business in it. 

“I stocked up with a lot of the 
goods, made a window display of 
them, together with the pasters 
furnished, and stuck up proofs of 
the big ad in my windows. First 
and last, I redeemed just exactly 
two coupons, and a lot of the 
goods are up there on the shelf 
now. Of course, they are stale, 
but what can I do? Perhaps the 
advertiser thinks I should have 
sent a man around from house to 
house, calling attention to the cou- 
pon. Maybe I would if there was 
a big enough profit on the goads 
to make it pay. But there isn’t. 

“Advertising is all right, but 
when it is used as an argument. 
to stock the retailer with more 
goods than he can sell, it is simply 
a false pretense. Half of these 
fellows who talk loudest about co- 
operating with the dealer are the 
worst dealer-forcers in existence, 
because they require the purchase 
of a certain minimum quantity of 
goods before there is any co-oper- 
ating done. Cereal breakfast foods 
happen to be slow sellers in this 
neighborhood; I don’t know ex- 
actly why, but they are. Now, 
why should I be forced to buy 
three cases at a time in order to 
get a window cut-out, when a case 
and a half is my limit in the time 
it takes for the goods to go stale’ 
Why is it that they will help me 
sell three cases and refuse to help 
me sell two lots of a case and a 
half each? 

“Honestly it looks to me as 
though the manufacturer didn’t 
want to look farther than the job- 
ber, and would be perfectly satis- 
fied to unload a lot of goods on 
the latter if they never got any 
farther. Only the jobbers are big 
enough and strong enough to 
force the manufacturer to help 
move the goods a step farther— 
onto the dealers. And we dealers. 
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are so small and so badly organ- 
ized that they can help the job- 
bers unload onto us and leave us 
holding the bag. Altogether too 
much ‘consumer’ advertising isn’t 
consumer advertising at all. It is 
dealer advertising, cooked up for 
its effect on us and to help the 
jobber move three-case lots in- 
stead of case and a half.” 

He showed me a bottle of to- 
mato catsup under the private la- 
bel of a jobber in a nearby town. 
He said it was just as good, if 
not better, than the advertised 
catsups. “When a customer asks 
for Curtice Bros.’, or Heinz’s, or 
Snider’s,” he continued, “I send 
the kind asked for. At the same 
time I send a small bottle of this 
with my compliments, and tell the 
customer that I would rather sell 
it, because I make more profit on 
a sale at the same price. She 
tries it, can’t tell the difference, 
and nine times out of ten comes 
back and asks particularly for the 
private-label brand.” 

He admitted that he would 
rather sell the advertised brands, 
provided there was an equal profit 
in them, because there would be 
no necessity to switch customers. 
But as long as he could hold re- 
peat orders on the private-label 
goods he was going to do it, be- 
cause he made more money that 
way. 

When I examined the literature 
he handed me, I found practically 
nothing worth commenting upon. 
Fourteen out of the eighteen 
pieces embodied the free deal in 
some shape or form—either free 
goods or free display racks or pre- 
miums for clerks and proprietor. 
One manufacturer offered a cer- 
tain quantity of free goods except 
in certain towns, which were 
named. I asked the grocer why 
those towns were excepted, and he 
explained that they were in the 
immediate vicinity of the factory, 
where the manufacturer dealt di- 
rect with the dealers. “They get 
the full price themselves,” he said, 
“and let the jobber stand the free 
deal offer.” 

His explanation may have been 
entirely at fault, but it shows his 
. attitude toward the particular 
manufacturer. 


One of the four remaining an- 
nounced a raise in price ot cer- 
tain goods on a date named, an- 
other dilated upon the merits of 
an account register system, a third 
was in support of an electric cof- 
fee mill, and last .came the only 
one of the lot he had looked at— 
the oil-pump broadside. 

That piece of literature had got 
his attention—far more than any 
of the rest had come anywhere 
near doing—but it had resulted 

only in the remark that he ‘wasn’t 
a garage.’ One look at it was 
sufficient to discover why. The 
oil-pump man had been bitten by 
the economy microbe, and _ had 
uied to make one circular and 
one printer’s bill do for garages, 
automobile owners, grocery stores 
and machine shops. The kind ot 
oil pump the grocer might have 
used was tucked away in one cor- 
ner of the second page, where he 
couldn’t possibly find it without 
wading through a mass of stuff 
in which he had not the remotest 
interest. 

Now this grocer I am quoting 
is very far from the backwoods, 
ambitionless type of merchant. 
His store is smail, it is true, but 
he was for a good many years 
head clerk for the largest grocery 
in town, and started in for him- 
self only a couple of years ago. 
He is quite reasonably alert, and 
probably represents a type a little 
above the average in the grocery 
business. Yet he says it is just 
as easy to ‘save manufacturers’ 
literature for me as to put it in 
the waste basket. 


DIDN’T UNDERSTAND EASTMAN 
COPY 


Manuracturinc Co. 
Nov. 4, 1912. 


H. H. FRanktin 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

In_a recent issue of PrinTERs’ INK 
The Little Schoolmaster “‘gives it” to a 
reader because he could not see through 
the Eastman kodak advertising “There 
is a photographer in your town.” | 
would like to wager that not more than 
one person in a thousand sees the point 
of these advertisements. I have tested 
them on several people. For myself 
I did not know what they were after 
until I saw the original explanation in 


Printers’ InK, 
H. H. Franky, 
President. 
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APPLYING THE TELE- 
GRAPH TEST TO COPY 


THE CLEARNESS AND CONCISENESS 
[THAT RESULTS—THE LONG-WIND- 
ED ARGUMENT IS FATALLY EASY 
TO SKIP 


By Austen Bolam, 

Of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

If you had to write a cable at 
a dollar a word, something that 
must be terse and clear, forcible 
and yet with as few words as pos- 
sible, so as to keep down the 
cost, how would you go about it? 

Would you try to fill up all 
your space with some kind of a 
“story” that didn’t relate to the 
matter in hand? Would you 
wander around from Jericho to 
Jerusalem to say what you 
wanted? No, sir! 

You'd get there in just as short 
a sentence as possible—not one 
unnecessary word, but every sin- 
gle syllable doing its utmost to 
carry a Clear, concise message. 
You'd write enough but not too 
much. And it would do the work! 

Isn’t there a thought here that 


might be applied to writing ad- 
vertising copy? 

Do you ever stop to consider 
the attitude of the reader towards 
advertising in general and your 
ad—comfortably tucked in among 
a bunch of others—in particular? 
Do you ever bother to wade 
through the other man’s “dope”? 

Ask your wife or mother-in- 
law if she does. Try out your 
pet ad on the hired girl and see 
what she thinks of it. Get hold 
of a friend on the car some morn- 
ing and ask him how your “9-inch 
by 3-inch columns” strike him. 

Your message must be force- 
ful to make itself felt through 
such a dead weight of surround- 
ings and indifference. 

Is it so? 

Mr. Farrar has given us some 
excellent examples of judicious 
rearrangement, but he has only 
touched the main points of the 
copy—omitting the details. 

Doesn’t this bear out our point 
—that the average reader also is 
impressed more by style and a 
few forceful phrases than by a 
long-winded argument? 








The 


George LL Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Take any one of the advertise- 
ments with which he has so ably 
dealt (for his own purposes). 
Are there no superfluous words, 
no tangled up phrases, no “tauto- 
logical, repeated repetitions of the 
same thing twice over?” 

Write your ad first, then apply 
the “cable” idea to it, and see how 
many dollars you can save—with- 
out impairing the message in the 
slightest... Turn the saving into 
white space or better display type. 
That is up to you. 


———___+ +> —_- 
“SALES” IN DENMARK STRICTLY 
REGULATED 


A new law relative to unfair competi- 
tion and the putting before the public 
of untrue advertisements in Denmark 
went into effect on October 1, 1912. 

This law, which has called forth some 
criticism by the merchants, has a pro- 
vision that -forbids more than two 
“clearing” sales a year by any firm. 
Exceptions are made in case a bankrupt 
stock is to be sold or the death of a 
partner or owner shall cause the clos- 
ing out of the business “below cost,” 
or if a bona fide winding up of the 
business is undertaken, or if the place 
of business is to be removed to another 
locality, etc. If, however, any of the 
above exceptions can be shown not to 
have been true, a criminal prosecution 
is possible. 

The law furthermore contains penal 
clauses for persons who are found 
guilty of using false descriptions of 
goods offered for sale, of employing 
false business names or firms in carry- 
ing on trade. and_ the like.—Daily 
Consular and Trade Report. 

———+o——————— 


ENGLISHMEN LEARN ABOUT 
AMERICAN POISONS 


Edward J. Shay, president of the 
Baltimore Advertising Club, has been 
entertained in London by the Thirty 
Club, a prominent English advertising 
organization. Mr. Shay’s speech was 
an invitation to English advertising men 
to attend the Baltimore convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America. In its report of the occasion, 
the Advertising World (London), says: 

“Among the many interesting anec- 
dotes narrated by Mr. Shay in _ the 
course of his racy speech, was one deal- 
ing with Mr. McCann, the great New 
York retailer. Addressing a meeting 
of grocers on one occasion, Mr. Mc- 
Cann said: ‘My friends, you grocers 
cannot advertise because your stores 
are filled with poisons. Before you 
advertise your product you must get 2 
product to advertise.’ ”’ 

—_——_+o+——_—_ 


G. F. Vradenburg, advertising man- 
ager of the Post-Intelligencer, has been 
elected president of the Seattle Ad 
Club, succeeding C. H. Brockhagen, who 
resigned to go to California. 


SELECTING NEW EMBLEM /iOR 
A. A. C. OF A. 


Richard H. Waldo, chairman o: the 
committee on general publicity of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer. 
ica, has sent out a letter asking for 
expressions of opinions on four de igns 
for the club’s proposed’ new emblem 
as shown in a booklet which he en- 
closes. The clubs are expected to ‘ake 
a return not later than December 16, 
setting forth which of the four they 
choose. The ‘matter will be submitted 
for action at a meeting of the executive 
committee at Baltimore on December 18, 

The committee’s letter, which explains 
itself, is as follows: 

“The point was strongly made at 
Dallas that the emblem that has been 
in use hitherto does not lend itself to 
publicity work. It is a trade-mark 
that can carry no meaning to the public, 
and one that lends itself but poorly to 
the illustration of an advertisement. 
As there is every likelihood that an 
extended advertising campaign, which 
will include every form of present-day 
publicity, will be conducted in connec- 
tion with the ninth annual convention 
at Baltimore, it is highly important 
that the thing to be advertised be the 
best that we can provide. As this com- 
mittee sees it, we must have an emblem 
that can tell a story to the public, and 
the greatest story that advertising men 
can tell the public to-day is that adver- 
tising stands for truth.” ; 


——- + 0+ —_--_—. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE 
MAKER’S NAME 


Under the above title an association 
has been formed to urge the passage at 
the next session of Congress of the 
Campbell bill, requiring the manufac- 
turér’s name upon all articles of inter- 
state or foreign commerce. Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley is president of the league. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, pastor of All Souls 
Church, Chicago. Mrs. Ellen M. Hen- 
rotin and . Upham, president of 
the Illinois Manufacturing Association, 
are vice-presidents, and William Lincoln 
Bush, of the Bush & Gerts Piano Com- 
pany, Chicago, is secretary and treas- 
urer. 

ae ee 


PAPER STOCK OF POOR RICHARD 
CLUB MADE IN 1836 


The Poor Richard Club, of Philadel- 
phia, is sending out its Almanack, con- 
taining a report of recent doings of the 
members. The type style is that of 1775 
and the paper stock—take it from a 
note on the leaflet—is of the vintage of 
1836. This note says: 

“This paper was made by hand at the 
Matthews mill juft outside of Philadel. 
phia, in the year 1836, and the Poor 
Richard Club is indebted to Mr. Grant 
Megargee for the opportunity of ufing 
it on the firft iffue.”’ 


_————_+-0>—————— 
T. M. Darlington has. been appointed 
advertising manager of the Farmer and 


Stockman, Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Darlington was for eight years with the 
Capper publications and for two years 
with the Kansas Farmer. 
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Here’s What We Mean 


By the “High-Power” 


Circulation of 


HER, NGINEERINGAN? 
MINING JOURNAL 


By comparing a recent report on the copper pro- 
ducers of the country with our subscription list we found 
that THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL has from 
one to 40 subscribers in every producing copper company. 


By the same comparison with the latest mine in- 
spector’s report on the State of Idaho (the only complete 
one available recently) we found that there are one or 
more subscribers to the Journal in 95% of the active 





‘THE five great quality 
circulation engineer- 

ing weeklies of the Hill 

Publishing Co. are: 


The Engineering and 


Mining Journal (1866) 


Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 


Engineering News 
(1874) 


The Standard Paper of 
Civil” Engineering. Cir- 
culation 18,700, 


American Machinist 
(1877 


Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 24,000, 


Power (1880) 


_ Devoted _to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 33,000. 


Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 9,500, 











ween in that State. 


Do you realize that this means 
a circulation from 95 to, 100% per- 
fect for manufacturers who sell to 
metal mines? 


And that here is probably the 
most highly, specialized, most 
complete wasteless circulation 
in the technical or any other 
field? 


And further, that practically 
all of this wasteless circulation is 
among mine managers, superin- 
tendents, mine owners, mining en- 
gineers and metallurgists? 


These are the reasons why ad- 
vertising of the right kind pays 
in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 


To make YOUR advertising from 95 
to 100 per cent right—consult our 
Make-It-Pay Department. Tell them 
WHAT you want to advertise—they’ll 
know HOW. 

Drop them a line to-day. 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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The Chicago Examine 


that the newspaper strike is now a matter of history and 
that conditions in Chicago and the middle western field 
are back to normal again. This letter of resolution by the 
City Council of Chicago tells its own story. 


CITY OF CHICAGO 
OFFICE OF THE CITY CLERK 


WKEREAS, During the Newspaper and Preight Handlers’ 
strike, it was necessary to order all police patrolmen of 
the Department of Police assigned to duty on patrol wagons 
and ambulences, to work continuously eleven (11) and thirteer 
(13) hour shifts; And, 
WHEREAS, The aforementioned stri 
off and settled and all patrolmen are now: 
et their respective precinct stetion8; Therefore te it 
RESOLVED, That the General Superintendent 
he is herety directed to install the regular Eight nour tour 
of duty for all patrolmen, assigned to patrol wascn ana 
dance duty in each and every precinct police station. 


The above Resolution was adopted by the « ity Council at 


regular meeting held Gctober 28th,1912. 


“ze. tJ, Oper tte 
City af 





The Chicago Examiner 


M. D. HUNTON, 22@ Fifth Ave., New Yor 
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s Pleased to Report 


The Examiner's report to the Post Office Departmen 
issued on the fifth day of October showed that for the six 
months preceding the Examiner’s. average circulation was 


Net Daily, 204,289 
Net Sunday, 503,216 


It is an amazing fact that the Examiner’s daily circula- 
tion is about 85% within the limits of the Chicago district 
where it is published. It is also an amazing fact that the 
Examiner's Sunday circulation is still equal to the com- 
bined circulations of any two other Chicago Sunday 
papers even according to the figures which they claim. 


EXAMINER ADVERTISING 


On Oct. 6th, the Examiner published the largest total 
volume of display advertising ever issued in a regular edition 
of any Chicago paper, morning or evening, at any time. 


Number of Different Ads. 371 
Total Columns of Display 252.77 


These are records of which this paper is particularly 
proud, 


The one paper that covers the Chicago field daily, 
and the Middle Western field on Sunday is 


earst Building, Chicago, II). 


ASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
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From an Advertising Editorial 
inthe N.Y.American Nov. I7th 


Yo) 
Outdoor Advertisi ng Everywhere 
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HOW TO GET MOST OUT OF 
vii ORGANIZATION 


HE DOMINEERING BOSS WHO WORKS 

HARDER THAN IS REALLY NECES- 
SARY-—-IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS 
SEEK A WELCOME ELSEWHERE— 
THE FILENE SYSTEM WHICH EN- 
TRUS?!S THE BALANCE OF POWER 
TO TiL~E EMPLOYEES 


T 


By Roy W. Johnson. 
IV. 

The general manager stood at 
the head of the stairs leading from 
the vestibule to the offices. It was 
ten minutes past eight on a Mon- 
day morning. A group of eight 
or ten employees came hurrying 
in from a delayed street car. “We 
don’t need you any more,” said 
the general manager, “a man who 
cannot get to his work on time has 
no place in this organization.” 
Then the general manager went 
into his private room and shut the 
door and the discharged employees 
went back home. 

Later in the day a note went the 
rounds, addressed “to all depart- 
ments.” It read as follows: 

Hereafter and until further notice 
all male employees in the general offices 
of this company will report for work 
at 7.30 instead of 8 arm. Female em- 
ployees will report at 8 as usual. 

Office Manager. 

In each department a placard 
appeared, conspicuously posted on 
the wall. It was divided into two 
columns; one headed “lates,” the 
other “absentees.” After each col- 
umn was a blank space in which 
to enter the number of minutes 
an employee was late or the num- 
ber of days his absence lasted. 
A youth at the front door took 
down the names of those coming 
in after seven-thirty, entered the 
hour and minute of their arrival 
and transmitted the list to the of- 
fice manager. That worthy en- 
tered them on a big sheet, and 
usually by ten o’clock or so was 
ready to distribute the informa- 
tion and post it upon the various 
departmental .charts where it re- 
mained until the first of the fol- 
lowing month. The names of ab- 
Ssentees were obtained from the 
department heads and carefully 


entered, too. Ten days’ absence 
in a year would be paid for by 
the company. Anything beyond 
that the employee had to stand 
himself. The general manager was 
getting very tired of “paying for 
something he didn’t get,’ and he 
proposed to put a stop to it. 

A little later the office employees 
asked for time-clocks. They said 
that the company was insisting 
upon their prompt arrival at a 
certain hour in the morning, but 
that no account was taken of their 
hours of leaving at night. The 
general manager had an elaborate 
statistical sheet at the end of each 
month which showed the total 
amount of time lost by reason of 
lates and absentees in each depart- 
ment (which, by the way, took 
longer to figure out than the lost 
time represented in it), but he had 
no record of the number of hours 
of overtime work which the com- 
pany was not paying for. The 
employees did not ask pay for 
overtime. They merely asked to 
be allowed to demonstrate that 
the posting of the late lists in each 
department was a rank injustice. 

The general manager replied 
with another note in which he 
stated that time-clocks in the of- 
fices were entirely out of the 
question because they would not 
create a favorable impression upon 
visitors to the plant. What he 
really meant, of course, was that 
the time-clocks would not harmon- 
ize with his “happy family” 
advertising copy. But he didn’t 
say so. 

The man at the head of the 
shipping department had been in 
the company’s employ practically 
ever since it was started. He had 
invented the special packing boxes 
in which the rather fragile product 
was shipped, and had saved the 
company a good many thousand 
dollars in freight charges because 
his box was reinforced in ex- 
actly the right places to save 
weight. A year or so after the 
late list system went into effect, 
he perfected a still lighter box 
upon which he had been working 
for some time, got a patent on it, 
and sold the rights to another con- 
cern. 

Similar 


things happened in 
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many departments. The employee 
who worked out a good idea, or 
who received a valuable tip, went 
somewhere else with it. The di- 
dactic, domineering attitude of the 
management killed any desire to 
make suggestions or to volunteer 
information. The boss was “boss,” 
and he was allowed to remain so. 
He had to be boss on his own 
‘strength. He had to furnish all 
of the ideas himself, for nobody 
had the slightest desire to help 
him. By main strength of work- 
ing night and day he rig the or- 
ganization up to a high pitch, but 
the moment he took his hands off 
it slumped. There was no initia- 
tive in the rank and file, no en- 
thusiasm. 

As a matter of fact the real 
harm done by such a man is never 
apparent until after he has left 
the organization. The domineer- 
ing sort of a boss, whether he be 
sales manager or a higher execu- 
tive, can, as a rule, carry things 
through by sheer force of will. 
He can pound the table and com- 
pel obedience. He burns up a lot 
more energy than is necessary, but 
he gets things done in spite of 
hostility in his subordinates. 

Then the day comes when he 
has burned his energy out, or 
when, as often happens, he goes 
to some other concern which of- 
fers more money. Unless his suc- 
cessor is a man of the same stamp, 
there is trouble. The organiza- 
tion, used to the mailed fist and 
smarting with injustice, will not 
obey the new master who tries to 
persuade. Give him a year, and 
he may build up a much more 
efficient machine than his prede- 
cessor ever dreamed of, but the 
sales are almost certain to slump 
in the meantime, and since boards 
of directors are human the man 
within reach is usually held re- 
sponsible. The boss of the old 
slave-driving school is one of the 
worst handicaps an organization 
can have, but the stockholders sel- 
dom discover it until he is gone, 
and then it is much more con- 
venient to lay the blame onto 
somebody else. 

Of course it is understood that 
in large concerns it is necessary 
at times to enforce obedience to 


regulations which operate ‘or the 
good of the company as a whole 
Moreover, punctuality 1s a neces- 
sary accompaniment of eii.ciency, 
and no concern can long continue 
to pay salaries for work which 
is not done. But there ar. ways 
of getting things done whic! pro- 
duce better results than compul- 
sion, and they do not imply undue 
sentimentality either. 

Probably nobody would accuse 
William Filene’s Sons Co “pany, 
the Boston retailers of ready-to- 
wear who recently opened a new 
eight-story building, of conduct- 
ing a business at a loss, or of any 
very serious lapses from ef- 
ficiency. Yet that concern has 
been operating since July, 1901, 
under a system which enables the 
employees, by a two-thirds vote, 
to amend or cancel any store rule, 
The management can veto once, 
but if the subject is taken up 
again and passed by a two-thirds 
vote it must stand. 

By an act of the board of di- 
rectors, rhe management and em- 
ployees of the Filene Company are 
organized as the Filene Co-opera- 
tive Association which has general 
supervision of the relations of the 
employees with each other and 
with the management. Each 
member of the association has one 
vote, whether the member be the 
general manager of the store or 
the youngest girl. The qualifica- 
tions for membership are defined 
by the following paragraph from 
the constitution: 

Every employee when entered on the 
regular payroll of the Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Co. or the Co-operative Associa- 
tion, or piece-workers who have been 
in the continuous employ of the com- 
pany for at least two weeks immedi- 
ately preceding the election, and mem- 
bers of the corporation, are members 
of the Filene Co operative Association 
— entitled to a vote in the organiza- 

Disputes and misunderstandings 
between an employee and_ the 
management, whether regarding 
dismissal or salary or any other 
subject, are submitted to an Ar- 
bitration Board of the Co-opera- 
tive Association. The Arbitration 
Board is composed of twelve rep- 
resentatives, elected one from 
each of twelve sections by popular 
vote. The manager of eachi sec- 
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tion ies a vote as an individual 
in his own section, but no author- 
iy b.sond that. The Arbitration 
Board. composed only of the 
twelve individuals representing 
the tw. lve sections, hears evidence 
regarv ing the question at issue. 
The management may be repre- 
sented at the “trial,” during the 
taking of evidence, but not during 
the discussion and decision. 

The following quotations are 
taken from the instructions is- 
sued by the board of directors: 

“The directorate hereby ex- 
presses its approval of the fol- 
lowing purposes of the Filene Co- 
operative Association: 


1. To prevent the enforcement by 
the management of unjust rules affect- 
ing the discipline and working condi- 
tions of employees. 

2. To prevent unjust discharges or 
removals of employees. 

3. To inaugurate, when needed, new 
rules affecting the discipline, work, or 
conditions of work of employees. 

4. To conduct the social and _ so- 
called welfare activities of the store 
without the dictation, but with the co- 
operation, of the management. 

5. In general, to enable all of the 
employees of the corporation to have 
a sufficient voice in the store govern- 
ment and administration to make it 
just, considerate and effective, and to 
develop a healthy atmosphere of real 
service to customers and to each other. 


“The board of directors hereby 
instructs all the officers of the 
corporation to act in accordance 
with the following rules: 


1. Full effect shall be given to all 
decisions, passed by a vote of not less 
than two-thirds of the entire Arbitra- 
tion Board of the Filene Co-operative 
Association, in favor of the reinstate- 
ment of any employee dismissed, or in- 
crease of pay, and to decisions passed 
by vote of a majority of the entire 
Arbitration Board as to any other con- 
troversies between an employee and 


the executive authority of the corpora- . 


tion in respect to such employment. 

Upon request of any executive of 
any grade, in any controversy between 
him and the executive authority of the 
corporation in respect to his employ- 
ment, arbitration shall be by three per- 
sons, in place of arbitration by_the Ar- 
bitration Board.of the Filene Co-opera- 
tive Association; one of these persons 
to be chosen by the executive, one by 
the corporation, and the third by these 
two; and full effect shall be given to 
all decisions in respect to such execu- 
tive’s yr elgaers given by a majority 
of said three arbitrators. 

2. Full effect shall be given to any 
vote, passed by vote of not less than 
two-thirds of the entire membersh‘p of 
the Filene Co-operative Assoc‘ation as- 
sembled as a whole in one mass meet- 





It’s as neces- 


sary in business 
as the right 
typewriter and 
a good stenog- 
rapher. 


Write for Olid 
Hampshire Bond 
Book of Specimens 
on your present 
letterhead. 


HAMPSHIRE 


PAPER CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass, 
The only paper makers in 


the world making bond 
paper exclusively 
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ing, or, divided, in such number of 
mass meetings as may be convenient; 
provided that all these meetings are 
held within at least ten (10) days from 
the time the subject can be properiy 
voted upon by the Filene Co-operative 
Associat.ion; or passed by vote of not 
less than five-sixths of the entire Coun- 
cil of the Filene Co-operative Associa- 
tion and approved by the management: 

(a) relating to the enforcement by 
the management of any rule affect- 
ing the discipline or working condi- 
tions of employees; 

(b) establishing any new rule or 
rules affecting the ger gers work 
or conditions of work of employees. 
3. Full effect shall be given to any 

constitution or by-laws hereafter adopt- 
ed by a two-thirds vote of_the entire 
membership of the Filene Co-operative 
Association, or any modifications of 
such constitution or by-laws made by 
a two-thirds vote of said membership, 
so far as same affect relations between 
employees and the executive authority 
of the corporation. 

“The above instructions are 
subject to amendment, alteration 
or repeal by the board of direc- 
tors.” ‘ 

I have given the Filene system 
somewhat in detail, because it is 
in actual operation and has been 
for more than eleven years. Dur- 
ing that time the management has 
never once been obliged to veto 
a vote of the Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. Once the association voted 
to close the store all day Decem- 
ber 26 while competitors were 
open, and again when the seven- 
teenth of June (a legal holiday in 
Massachusetts) fell on Friday it 
closed the store Saturday. The 
fact that those votes were al- 
lowed to be effective shows that 
the Filene concern regards the co- 
operative system as of more value 
than a couple of days’ profits. 


Ss 
DOESN’T AGREE ON POSTAGE 
co. dD. 


Tue AroLtran CoMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL 
New York, Nov. 15, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I do not agree with P. F. Bryant in 
thinking that the C O. D. postage plan 
would bring worthless inquiries, rather 
than more good prospects, as per his 
article in this week’s Printers’ Inx. 

His theory is a direct stab at coupons. 
He also annihilates the practice of re- 
turn envelopes enclosed in letters. In 
fact, his argument upsets every en- 
deavor made to get “leads” from good 
prospects. 

Following Mr. Bryant’s theory to 
conclusion, no buyer is worth the seek- 
ing who does not seek the advertiser 
absolutely without solicitation. He evi- 
dently believes that the appeal should 


come from the prospect and not the 
advertiser. Perhaps he has never spent 
hours and days, up to years, in endeay- 
oring to get prospect, all ready with 
the ink-bathed pens in their hanus, to 
descend upon and deface that little sig- 
nature line at the bottom of the order 
blank. 

Our store will be open only fiom 11 
o’clock to 11:15 on Tuesdays ani Fri- 
days, and but three people will ve al- 
lowed to enter the store at one time. 
The city will furnish cots and meals 
to the thousands waiting in line out- 
side. “O tubus millennium cstes,” 
which, in plain Anglo-Saxon ineans, 
“We want more business.” 

Griptey Apams 


a Se 
Cc. O. D. POSTAGE AS UNDESIR. 
ABLE ELIMINATOR 


Grit PusiisHinc Company. 
Wiciiamsport Pa., Nov. 14, 1912, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I should like very much to ask Mr. 
P. F. Bryant, manager, Mail Order De- 
partment, The Babson Statistical Or- 
ganization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
whose article on C. O. D. postage ap- 
pears in your November 14 number, 


how he figures that less likely inquiries 
would result from the C. VU. 
than from postage enc!osed. 

It seems to me that the purely “rub- 
berneck” inquiry is more likely to be 
ae result of postage enclosed than the 


D. plan 


. O. D. plan 

I'll admit it’s worth one cent, and 
more, to eliminate the ‘no goods” 
from your mailing list, but why pay 
one cent if this same result can be 
secured for less? 

It isn’t always the economical per- 
son who doesn’t answer; sometimes it’s 
a matter of convenience—no stamps in 
the house, and the post-office far dis- 
tant. 

Sift the prospects after you receive 
inquiries, but ‘‘get” inquiries. 

+ ae. x. COX, 
Circulation Manager. 


a oe 
LIKES C. O- D. POSTAGE IDEAS 


THe Krett Prano Company. 
Cincinnati, Nov. 15, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

In your issue of November 14, page 
28, article headed “Would C. O. D. 
Postage Plan Bring Worthless In- 
quiries?” 

In readin 
fully, I thin 


this article through care- 
it would be a very desir- 
able plan if it would be generally 
adopted, to insist on the C. O. D. post- 
age a, I pein | believe it 
would produce desired results. It would 
eliminate many curious inquiries and 
would bring great results to all adver- 
tisers. 
ALBERT KRELL, 
President. 
-__ HO 

A. A. McCormick, formerly manager 
of the Chicago Record-Herald, and at 
other times editor of the Chicago Even- 
ing Post, and manager of the “Star” 
string of papers in Indiana, has been 
elected president of the county board 
in Chicago, after a contest in which 
newspaper advertising figured largely. 
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CAN WILSON HANDLE 
_ THE BUNCH? 


There they are 


Yj 
7,| . Down in Washington 


The political gunmen! 

Their campaign masks are off. 
They’re no longer democrats 

and republicans. 

They’re just The Bunch 

And 

The Bunch is ready 

for Wilson. 

Is Wilson ready for 

The Bunch? 

Just what their game is 

How they intend to play it 
Where they expect to ‘‘get’’ him 
And what they hope to do to him 
In short 

WHAT WILSON IS UP AGAINST 
is told from the inside in 


The February McClures 


Closes December 15th 
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To the Advertising 
Men of America 


HAT there has been great trade expansion in the 
United States during the past fifty years is recog- 
i) nized by all who think at all. 


That no small measure of it is due to advertising 
is equally true, but not so generally recognized. 


That the development of advertising along all lines has 
been greatly stimulated, and its results greatly advantaged 
by the effort, the resourcefulness, the energy, of advertising 
men, and especially of the established agencies for the pro- 
motion of advertising, is another fact still less generally recog- 
nized but equally capable of demonstration. 


These facts make me glad that I am in the advertising busi- 
ness, and pleased that the fraternity presents so large an en- 
rollment of capable and conscientious men, possessed of high 
order of constructive and promotive ability, which is continu- 
ally and increasingly applied to the solution of the manufac- 
turing, distributing and selling problems of our country. 


Some enterprises succeed at the expense of others, and 
even profit by their failure. 


There is to me all the more of satisfaction in the advertis- 
ing business because its success is predicated upon the pros- 
perity of the advertiser and the growth of his business. 


That there is such a business, and that it has prospered, is due to the 
initiative, the ambition, the energy and the success of young men, and for 
the most part they have been sons of poor men, and therefore self-reliant 
as well as self-dependent. 

They have prospered because they have discovered how to promote 
the prosperity of others, and have been willing to devote their efforts and 
energies to that service. 

These thoughts and these conclusions have inclined me to a particular 
interest in boys of high school age, and working boys, and in the agencies 
whose aim and effort is to help these boys help themselves, through wise 
direction of their own efforts and improvement of the opportunities at 
whose very threshold they frequently stand, but yet fail to discover. 
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In vider to give practical expression to this interest, I have consented 
to the use of my name as a member of the INTERNATIONAL COM. 
MITTEE of YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
with specific assignment to the BOYS’ WORF COMMITTEE. This 
Comm ‘ice directs the efforts of an International Secretary, and as many field 
secretaries as can be employed with the funds subscribed for the purpose, 
to each of whom is assigned a group of states for the direction of per- 
sonal work in the high schools or factories, as his special fitness may 
dictate. 

It is obvious that the two classes of boys differ greatly, and that each 
requires entirely different care. The men selected for such service must 
have peculiar qualifications for the particular work assigned them, and 
must be able to win the respect and confidence of parents, instructors, 
and employers, as well as of the boys themselves. Their success depends 
on the ability to make their efficiency so manifest in results that em- 
ployers, factory superintendents, and high school principals will open to 
them their doors, and invite their co-operation because of the better con- 
duct and performance of their boys, clearly traceable to this influence. 

Because of my own interest in this work and my increasing faith in 
its efficiency I have assumed that other advertising men, the growth and 
success of whose business is, like my own, largely dependent on the 
efforts of self-reliant young men, might be glad to co-operate with me 
in this field of endeavor. 

There is wide opportunity for expansion in the work of the Associa- 
tion among high schoo! and employed boys. 

Only six secretaries are now employed. There is immediate need of 
three more, to care for the pressing demands of this service. 

It costs about $3,500 per year to employ and travel such a man. You 
can not put an equally capable representative on the road for so little 
money in your business. 

Am | nght or do I err in believing that the advertising men of America 
will gladly contribute $10,500 to defray a year’s expenses of these three 
secretaries to work among the boys, some of whom are to make the ad- 
vertising successes of the years to come? 

I wish to contribute $1,000 of it. Who wishes to join 
me in this endeavor to make boys more self-helpful, more 
capable, more successful ? 

It goes without saying that I shall be glad to hear directly from any 
who are interested, but there is no particular occasion to communicate 
with me. Contributions or subscriptions will be gladly received by the 
Publishers of PRINTERS’ INK, 12 West 31st St., New York; by 
Edgar M. Robinson, International Secretary, Association Building, 124 
East 28th St., New York; or they may be sent to 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MAKING THE CATALOGUE 
PAY 


HOW THE CATALOGUE WHICH IS AN 
ORDER-TAKER SELLS STAPLES—IT, 
FREQUENTLY SAVES ITS COST BY 
TAKING THE PLACE OF SAMPLES— 
MUST BE MADE TO FIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL LINE 


Vv 


The term “order-taker” as ap- 
plied to a salesman has an uncom- 
plimentary significance. It has 
no such meaning, however, when 
it is applied to a catalogue. In- 
deed catalogues can be readily 
enough divided into those which 
are order-takers and those which 
are sales creators, the former in- 
cluding catalogues for lines the 
demand for which already exists, 
—such as hardware, furniture, 
canned goods, and the general 
mail-order catalogues — and the 
latter comprising the literature re- 
lating to those products for 
which demand must be created or 
which must be specially fitted to 
particular needs. 

For example, here is the nine- 
hundred page catalogue of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, arranged in bulletin 
style and enclosed in a very heavy 
loose-leaf binder more than twelve 
inches on a side: and here is the 
forty-eight page booklet of the 
Norwalk Brass Company with a 
page 334x9 inches. One is de- 
signed to take orders for a gen- 
eral line of builders’ hardware, 
and the other is meant to sell pro- 
peller wheels to fit individual con- 
ditions. The man who has a 
motor boat has just as acute a 
need for a propeller wheel as the 
house owner can feel for build- 
ers’ hardware, but the same sort 
of a catalogue would never do for 
both propositions. In fact the 
difference is apparent right at the 
start of the text in the two cata- 
logues, for the Yale & Towne 
book starts with a_ historical 
sketch of the business, while the 
propeller book begins thus: 

How nearly can you fill out the in- 
quiry blank in the back of this book? 

How much of such detail did your 
last propeller builder want to know? 

you simply told him that you 


wanted a wheel to make a ceriain size 
boat move, you can see how far from 
required knowledge was given in order 
to get the best results. 

any say, “I am running a two. 
blade erepeliat. If I run a four-blade 
I will get twice the power, conse. 
quently, twice the speed.” You do it, 
and go slower. 

The order-taker catalocue js 
arranged so that the man who 
knows what he wants can !ook it 
up, find out the price, and get it, 
The salesman catalogue is built 
for the man who does not know 
what he wants. The importance 
of getting the right kind of cata. 
logue for the line may be readily 
enough appreciated by imagining 
the Norwalk Brass Company with 
a catalogue which listed a vast 
number of propeller wheels in a 
variety of size and pitch, leaving 
the boat owner to select one to 
suit his fancy; and the Yale & 
Towne concern with a booklet de- 
scribing its extensive knowledge 
of the hardware business and con- 
cluding with “tell us the dimen- 
sions and weight of your doors 
and we will tell you what sort of 
hinges and locks you want.” The 
nearer staple the goods are—the 
more people know about them 
and understand their use—the 
more of an order-taker the cata- 
logue becomes. 

Almost invariably goods of the 
latter kind are bought direct from 
the catalogue, either by mail or 
by requesting them of the dealer, 
and there is no need for the in- 
tervention of a salesman or of 
other literature. Sometimes con- 
cerns make it necessary for a 
salesman to intervene, or for the 
exchange of letters, etc., because 
the catalogue does not give all 
necessary information. This is a 
mistake, because each new factor 
which is introduced into the mak- 
ing of the sale is one more chance 
to lose the sale. If it is at all 
possible to complete the sale with 
one piece of literature, more sales 
will be made that way than by at- 
tempting to use three pieces. 
More people will travel by way 
of a through train than can be 
persuaded to change at three dif- 
ferent junctions, even though the 
fare may be lower by the latter 


route. - 
J. Cecil Nuckols, -advertising 
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rer of The Otis Hidden 

any, manufacturers and job- 

f floor coverings, cabinet 

are, ete, Louisville, Ky., 

as follows regarding his 
concerii’s complete catalogue: 


In building this book we have aimed 
to answer any question regarding our 
line of goods that might be asked by 
any of our customers or prospective 
custome: No other house handling a 
similar line of goods has ever shown 
their goods as fully or described them 
as minu‘cly as we have done; and we 
are already receiving the heartfelt 
thanks of the trade for accompanying 
each illustration with a_ full descrip- 
tion as regards how it is made, how 
packed, weight per package, whether 
carried in stock in our Louisville ware- 
house or shipped from factory. 

We anticipate that showing our floor 
coverings in as complete a way as we 
have will, in a few months’ time, pay 
for the cost of this book through a 
saving of excess baggage. This is a 
factor not to be lightly considered. 


The last paragraph quoted is 
worth special notice, since it shows 
a way to cut down the quantity 
of samples carried by the sales- 
men. Samples are not only ex- 
pensive in themselves, but they 
cost money to transport, and if 
an adequate showing of the goods 
in the catalogue will enable the 
dealer to order direct therefrom, 
the saving will pay the extra cata- 
logue expense many times over. 
Fletcher W. Taft, advertising 
manager of the Carter’s Ink Com- 
pany, Boston, uses the catalogue 
to take the place of samples alto- 
gether. Reproductions of the 
packages in their natural colors 
has obviated the necessity of tot- 
ing around samples of ink and 
mucilage with the accompanying 
danger of breakage. 

T. B. Denton, of the Rubberset 
Company, Newark, N. J., tells 
how the order-taker catalogue is 
eee by the dealer and job- 
er: 


We feel a little proud of th’s cata- 
logue. It is an unusual publication in 
the brush industry, as nothing of the 
kind had-ever been attempted before. 
All shaving brushes are illustrated ac- 
tual size; they are grouped according 
to the retail selling price. The lowest 
net prices to the retail trade are plainly 
given as well as the lowest retail sell- 
ing prices, which is a very valuable 
guide to the dealer. as it enables him 
to often sell a high-priced shaving 
brush to a customer by showing the 
catalogue if he doesn’t carry them in 
Stock. It is also a valuable booklet for 








The Grip of 


on its advertisers 
is due to its grip on its readers 


You will understand that when 
you consider that GRIT is a 
great National Weekly and popu- 
lar Metropolitan Newspaper 
“Burbanked” into a specimen of 
journalism that has no counter- 
part— 

Edited for small town folks by 
people who have proved they 
know how by creating a nation 
wide success circulating in a field 
where it is almost exclusive. 

It is sold by its 14,000 agents 
at a “nickel a copy,” fifty-two 
times a year. 

Think of that! A quarter of a 
million Small Town families pay 
almost twice as much for GRIT 
as for the average magazine! 

Sounds as though GRIT justly 
deserves its nickname—“Amer- 
ica’s greatest Family Weekly” 
doesn’t it? 

You can buy this pulling power 
of over 250,000 guaranteed circu- 
lation (average for 1911-1912 bet- 
ter yet) for 75 cents a line, 3/10c 


‘per thousand circulation. 


It is used successfully by many 
keen, general, and mail-order ad- 
vertisers. 

Its splendid returns on keyed 
copy, the severest of all tests, are 
a continuous performance. 

It therefore deserves 4 place as 
a headliner on your list of me- 
diums. 

Will you let us prove it? 

GRIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 

At your service, any time, anywhere, 
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the jobbers’ salesmen who can show a 
full line of Rubberset brushes without 
carrying a full line of samples. This 
has been considered a very convenient 
method by the jobber, and we are 
pleased to state that they have ex- 
pressed themselves in such terms as to 
make us feel that we were fully war- 
ranted in going to the large expense 
in issuing this catalogue in this torm. 


It is not always necessary to 
spend a lot of money on a cata- 
logue of this kind. Harry Meyer, 
advertising manager of the Geo. 
F. Dittmann Boot and Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, writes as follows re- 
garding his annual dealers’ cata- 
logue: 


In defence of this year’s catalogue, I 
wish to say that my appropriation for 
this purpose was he'd down and that I 
poset 9 over $500. This may be called 
a@ saving, as our mail orders are even 
better than a year ago, when previous 
annual catalogue was circulated. 

In the present catalogue an inferior 
quality of paper was used and cuts are 
not nearly as clear and attractive as 
in the previous issue. But whether 
this defect detracts from its efficiency 
is a question hard to answer. 

I do not believe in fancy ‘“‘frills’ in 
a general catalogue designed to secure 
orders from dealers. In a_ specialty 
catalogue they are necessary on ac- 
count of attention value. 

Every description is taken from the 
shoe direct and expressed in language 
understandable to the smallest dealer. 


’ 


It is, however, not safe to as- 
sume that because a catalogue is 
designed to pull orders for staple 
goods it is wise to get it up cheap- 
ly. The Berkey & Gay Furni- 
ture Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., issues a catalogue which 
costs fifty dollars to produce. It 
is bound in padded morocco, and 
illustrated with photogravures 16 
by 22 inches. The dealer pays 
fifty dollars for the book—which 
is rebated when his purchases 
amount to $2,500—and returns it 
to the factory twice each year for 
revision. Discontinued patterns 
are taken*out and new ones in- 
serted by proper authority, so 
that the company knows that all 
dealers’ catalogues are always up- 
to-date. C. B. Hamilton, sales 
manager of the company, com- 
ments as follows upon the effect 
of the book: 

Our aim in producing a book of this 
kind has never been to see how much 
we could cut printers’ bills, but rather 
has it been to see how we could illus- 


trate what we have to sell. The use 
of the portfolio in the dealer’s store 


gives him the ability to sell from our 
entire line, and to illustrate in a 
way that he is not ashamed to =!ow it, 
At the same time, the fact iat he 
pays $50 for this portfolio when he 
can secure all others for the asking, 
adds, we believe, a certain int: ;est to 
the Berkey & Gay portfol’o tha is not 
secured in any other catalogue. 


As Abraham Lincoln is <aid to 
have remarked about the ‘ength 
of a man’s legs that they <hould 
be long enough to reach friin his 
body to the ground, just so the 
order-taking catalogue shorild be 
complete enough and expensive 
enough to get the orders. No 
rules can be laid down fron: out- 
side the particular business. No 
printer or “catalogue builder” 
should be allowed to overrule 
what experience in the actual 
proposition has demonstrated. 
Only it is necessary to be sure 
that an order-taking catalogue is 
the kind that is wanted, and that 
a demand for the kind of goods 
does not have to be created. 

The following letter from A. 
W. Cadman, president of the A. 
W. Cadman Mfg. Co., brass 
founders, Pittsburgh, Pa., shows 
how experience must outweigh 
even the best theories of the cata- 
logue expert: 


In our business it is necessary to 
reach the superintendent, master me 
chanic or chief engineer, and in our 
literature we endeavor to say about 
what we would be expected to say 
verbally if we met the person whom 
we wished to capture. e employ no 
traveling salesman, and try to make 
our literature about what a traveling 
salesman ought to say to his prospect. 
We do not issue a general catalogue 
and have found by experience that the 
most profitable printing matter for us 
is an inexpensive but well printed small 
booklet, which we mail to addresses 
taken from Bradstreet’s or Dodge's 
reports, and when we strike someone 
who is interested we take the matter 
up by mail and frequently secure good 
customers in that way. e have found 
a small sample of babbitt metal, to- 
gether with our blotters, have brought 
us more inquiries than any other ad- 
vertising we have sent out in the past 
twenty years. We have used _ these 
blotters for a number of years and 
they are pretty well known throughout 
the country, and we frequently hear 
of them from traveling salesmen who 
call on us. We believe the sample of 
babbitt metal, blotters and the booklet 
on babbitt metal are the best of al! our 
printed matter. 


The next instalment will deal with 
the specialty catalogue which must be 
a salesman. 
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A Farmer’s Farm Paper 


n increased volume of advertising carried in a certain 
peril one year more than another does not tell all the tale 
as t the efficiency of an advertising medium but it tells 
enov 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER 


This year since January Ist carried 63,392 lines of 
advertising more than it did the same period a year ago. 


THE REASON 


The full subscription price is received from every sub- 
scriber, not a premium or article of any kind whatsoever is 
offered as an inducement to secure a subscription from 
the subscriber. The merits of the paper alone is the only 
inducement offered. 


It is almost certain every subscriber to the Michigan 
Farmer reads it, and has confidence in it. That class of 
readers with Michigan’s tremendous crops, sold at good 
prices, and our readers’ loyalty to OUR advertisers, is the 
real cause for the increase of 63,392 more lines of advertising 
carried this year than last. 


It paid the advertiser and he used space accordingly. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER 


Circulation 80,000—Rate 40 cents a line 
THE LAWRENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Also publishers and proprietors of: 


The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio. The Pennsylvania Farmer, Phila., Pa. 
125,000 circulation. 30,000 circulation, 
Rate 60c a line. Rate 15c a line, 


Write for sample copies and combination rates. 


THE LAWRENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., (eee AP) Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
i? 


Western Representatives, Sa e u Eastern Representatives, 


First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. ag WSEOSWEDA 41 Park Row, New York City. 
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COPY THAT ATTENDS TO 
ITS BUSINESS 


SOMETHING ABOUT A DANGEROUS 
TEMPTATION THAT BESETS COPY- 
WRITERS—GETTING YOUR SALES- 
POINTS INTO THE MINDS OF PEO- 
PLE WHO “JUST LOOK OVER THE 
ADS” 


By James Wallen. 


Every copywriter is tortured by 
two conflicting desires. One is to 
exploit his literary ability; the 
other is to sell goods. It is very 
easy to construct a most readable 
advertisement so entirely im- 
maculate and inoffensive that no- 
body will take notice. On the 
other hand, ads which command 
the most notice often fail of their 
purpose of selling goods. 

There are many people who 
“look over the ads” for entertain- 
ment. The only way to circum- 
vent the curious and capitalize cu- 
riosity is to force real sales ar- 
guments upon your readers. That 
the business of advertising is to 
sell goods is an _ undebatable 
It should stick to its 


proposition. 
job. 
At best a freak 


idea merely 
calls attention. It seldom sells 
goods. If you desire merely to 
call attention to your, product, and 
have some other method of clinch- 
ing sales, comedy advertising may 
have its place. But grotesques 
nearly always detract from the 
real issue. 

I have had some varied experi- 
ence in writing Stylistic advertis- 
ing. I have prepared ads which 
the advertiser OK’d with misgiv- 
ing, and I have seen some ads 
printed over which I had certain 
misgivings myself. The question 
generally centered around that 
proposition of “going too far.” I 
have found that when an illustra- 
tion or an allusion is so far unre- 
lated that it causes the writer 
himself some uneasiness, it is 
better to eliminate it altogether. 

I presume ‘that this subject of 
unrelated illustration and refer- 
ence is the one thing on which 
the critics of advertising have 
hammered longest and_ hardest. 
Often you get far away from the 


INK 


article advertised by referen-e to 
the manufacturer or the faciory. 

I quote here an ad in which 
the references to the product and 
the advertiser were intermir zled 
successfully. F. A. Cauchois tells 
me that this ad brought ren ark- 
able returns. I feared the ad 
contained a little too much hiog- 
raphy, but results proved that it 
was very efficient. 


CAUCHOIS—HIS GIFT 


Fred A. Cauchois is the youngest 
and the oldest man in New York. He 
possesses poise, peace, power, and ra- 
diates good cheer and wisdom. 

Cauchois is rich, and he works now 
simply because he is wise and k: ows 
that no man can ever afford to be idle, 
that retiring on your laurels is death— 
unless you are working for new laurels, 
So Cauchois works at the task he likes 
and in the way that pleases him. He 
owns miles of property in New York, 
the Kaiserhof Restaurant and _ several 
otker interesting and profitable propo- 
sitions, but his heart and brain are cen- 
tered on one thing particularly — the 
selling of his famous Private Estate 
Coffee. 

Mr. Cauchois believes that most cof- 
fees are better than the methods used 
in preparing the brew, so he has in- 
vented and perfected a percolator which 
coffee-lovers everywhere proclaim the 
best percolator made. As a matter of 
missionary work, Mr. Cauchois has dis- 
tributed thousands of these percolators 
absolutely free to coffee-consumers, but 
being a business man, he puts a string 
on his philanthropy. In the Cauchois 
Percolator the coffee is filtered through 
a paper disk made in Japan especially 
for Mr. Cauchois. 

The Percolator itself can be had on 
application, but the disk can only be se- 
cured in packages of Private Estate 
Coffee. 

“Private Estate,” Mr. Cauchois be- 
lieves, and people everywhere agree 
with h‘m, is the finest blend of coffee 
yet evolved. 

Here is a unique combination: the 
highest-quality coffee with the one per- 
fect method of making it. 

Write to Mr. Caucho’s to-day and ke 
will make you this little gift with the 
string attachment. 


In selling goods on paper, we 
should use very much the same 
methods the salesman does when 
he makes a call. It is a wise and 
diplomatic salesman who knows 
just how much talk to expend on 
his goods and how much on other 
subjects in which the buyer may 
be interested. The safe remedy 
for the bad habit of diverting ad- 
vertising from its legitimate oc- 
cupation, it,seems to me, is never 
to allow your advertisements ‘o 
do things which your salesman 
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could not do with equal pro- 
priety, dignity and effectiveness. 
My suggestions, if followed, 
might result in a lot of prosaic 
ads, but stupid ads are better 
than ‘hose that are so rich in 
allus: n that they defeat their pur- 
pose. The freak idea is many 
times a luxury. 

When the George Batten Com- 
pany and its chents, Lehn & 
Fink, had to choose between an 
adver:sement with the title, “Pe- 
beco ior Prevaricators,” and one 
headed, “Does the blue test-paper 

vink?” they chose the latter 

more scientific, common- 

and sales-inducing of the 

[he ad which bore the first 

> was prepared by a famous 

The George Batten Com- 

pany and the author indulged in 

a long and spirited correspond- 

ence regarding the ad. And it 

must be said that the Battens had 
the better of the argument. 

Humor surely has its place in 
advertising, but it is quite the 
most dangerous element with 
which we have to deal. When 
people buy goods they are in a 
serious frame of mind. The 
average American produces 
eleven hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of new wealth a year for 
his family. The expenditure of 
this eleven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars is no joke. When he is in- 
duced to buy Pebeco at fifty cents 
the tube, as against twenty-five 
cents for other makes of tooth- 
paste, he must be won over by 
a recital of the merits of the prep- 
aration. 

In the advertisement for Pebe- 
co prepared by the man of let- 
ters, there was not a single argu- 
ment for Pebeco itself. The 
trend of the ad was in favor of 
using dentifrices as a general 
proposition. In the “test-paper” 
ad it was taken for granted that 
the reader used a_ dentifrice. 
That question being settled, the 
Batten advertisement, “Does the 
blue test-paper turn pink?’ ad- 
vanced a score or more of good 
reasons why Pebeco is the su- 
preme toothpaste and worth the 
money. 


There is a big distinction be-- 


tween pleasantness and pleasan- 











Women 


There is no 
other collection 
of women 

in the 

country so well 
worth the 
advertiser's 
attention as 
that collection 
of women who 
read 

The Woman’s 
Home 
Companion 
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tries in advertising and salesman- 
ship. The tone of the advertise- 
ment may be pleasant with no ir- 
relevant pleasantries. An ad does 
not have to be dead sober or se- 
rious to succeed, but it must be 
sincere. 

The thine that has marked the 
“Big Ben” advertising as the most 
conspicuous and successful clock 
advertising of all time, is the 
tone of friendliness in the copy 
combined with dignity. “Big 
Ben” copy is never carried to the 
point of diminishing returns. In 
this copy is practised the gentle 
art of knowing just how far to 


go. 

While advertising manager of 
a certain group of quite individ- 
ual magazines the ad here repro- 
duced was handed to me, with as- 
surance, for publication. 


The —— Ads are neither blatant nor 
latent. 

They are never flambacious nor flatu- 
ats instead they are fecund and fruit- 
u 


Blatant ads are those that bawl and 
brag and bluster. 

The man stands in the door of his 
boggh and pounds a drum. Such meth. 
ods may attract attention, but once cu- 
riosity is satisfied we cling close to our 
weasel-skin and hug our prejudices pre- 
conceived. 

The blatant ad with the ballyhoo bias 
defeats its purpose, because it repels. 

Latent ads are those written by blasé 
octogenarians whose souls are in cold 
storage. They give us pishmince frappe, 
and hand us the obvious in tins. Such 
need not be considered, for while they 
m'ght do to publicize the Philadelphia 
Club or the shee Trust, they appeal 
to people of purpose, nix. 

The brazen bazoo is not in use. The 
cluck and click, and ge-ap and go-’long 
of overstatement is ausgespielt. 

ds purl and cuddle and coo. 
They possess lilt and tinkle, linger long 
and late, and have an aura and an 
aroma that make you stop, look and 
listen. 

They lure like a lute in which there 
is no rift, 

They do not ask you either to read 
or peruse them. 

ou do—because you cannot help it. 
You are human—and being human you 
are also divine. 

The Hyacinths, Jimmie, thanks! 


Complimentary letters were re- 
ceived on this advertisement from 
non-advertisers, but not a single 
man whom we wanted to reach 
was persuaded by it in the least, 
and in fact, several wrote pro- 
tests against it. Many considered 
it absurd, irrelevant and_ beside 
the issue. The point this illus- 


trates, in my mind, is the fact that 
an ad may please disinterested 
people, but when you are asking 
a man to enter into a business 
transaction, the facetious |ine of 
argument does not make n ap- 
peal. 

Paul Rieger, the perfumer, told 
me about an advertisement which 
did not perform its mission well, 
Later I discussed the ad with its 
author who was very mucii sur- 
prised at the failure of the copy 
to produce results. He cou'd not 
account for it because, as he 
said, “It is a very pleasing ad,” 
which was true. have since 
analyzed this copy, and I think 
that I have discovered the fatal 
error in it. Here it is: 

“Flower Drops’’ is neither a smell, an 
edor, nor a perfume—it is a suggestion 
of the growing blossoms. Bottled smells 
are in bad form, They go with tlie vul- 
gar rich; but California ‘Flower Drops’ 
breathe the essence of blossoms, nod- 
ding free in the sunshine, kissed by the 
summer breeze. 

The error in this paragraph 
consists in the suggestion that 
perfumes are in bad repute. Per- 
fume lovers and buyers would 
surely be antagonized by this sug- 
gestion. When people buy per- 
fume they do not apologize for it. 
It is in this apology that the ad 
failed. 

Another ad, however, carried 
with it the idea of Preserved 
Blossoms and proved a_ success. 
This ad was affirmative: 

It is just tos preserve Joy that Paul 


+1 


Rieger disti!s by a secret process the 
essence of thousands of flowers. Lilies 
of the Valley, Roses, Violets and Crab- 
Apple Blossoms linger long in frag- 
rance after they have gone the way of 
things too sweet to stay. 

Paul Rieger’s “Flower Drops” is the 
choicest perfume made—no exceptions 
and no rivals.. A single “Flower Drop” 
is more effective and more subtle than 
torrents of ordinary perfume. No adul- 
terant of any kind is used in its mak- 
ing. “Flower Drops” are simply liquid 
flowers in graceful cut-glass bottles 
packed in a maple case. 


I realize that there exists a 
very slender distinction here, but 
it was important enough to make 
one ad an absolute failure, and 
the other a fair success. In the 
latter ad advertising attended to 
its business. It did not promote , 
personal prejudices against ordi- 
nary perfume. It was too |usy 
selling goods. 
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The new dress of The American 
Magazine is not pandering to 
any fleeting fashion. It is set- 
ting the fashion of giving itself 
a freer hand, an unhampered 
scope for constant betterment 
A fashion that permits every 
advertisement within its 
pages to get every ounce of 


pulling power from its 
editorial excellence. 


The American 
Magazine 


Advertising forms close on the 10th of the second preceding month 


S. Keith Evans 


Advertising Director 


New York 
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Franklin Big Six, Thirty-Eight 


The ‘‘Big Brother’’ of the Little Six 


Fastest touring car over all roads. Big, silent, luxurious. 
Costs less to maintain than the average 4-cylinder car of 
much less Horse-Power. As able as any heavy car of 
twice the Horse-Power. Five-passenger Touring; Four- 
passenger Torpedo-phacton . . . . Price $3600 


As a man of affairs you will be particularly interested in knowiag why the 
Franklin has stuck so consistently to its distinctive principles of construction— 
direct air cooling, light weight, full-elliptic springs, wood frame and large tires. 


We have done so because it has been absolutely proven, under all conditions 
of service by thousands of Franklin owners for eleven years, that these principles 
are di ectly responsible for the unusual results obtained from Franklin cars. 


For example: Franklin cars usc less gasoline, averaging from 20 per cent to 
35 per cent greater mileage per gallon. Franklin cars average from 400 to 600 
miles and more per gallon of cil without smoke. Franklin cars use fewer 
tires. Franklin cars travel faster in the long run, ride easier and last longer 
because of the shock-absorbing properties of the full-elliptic springs, resilient 
wood frame and flexible drive system. 

These principles are explained more fully and Franklin construction is analyzed point by 
point in a simple, non-technical way in a boo book recently written by our engineers. entitled ‘An 


Analysis of Franklin Motor Car Construction." We will be glad to send this book, together 
with our catalogue, to any one who is seriously considering the purchase of a car of 


Franklin quality. 
THE FRANKLIN LINE 
D Touring, 6 cylinder, 38H. P., 5 <00 M Little Six, Thirty, Tourmg, 5 


passengers . passengers. . . . . . . « $2900 

D Torpedo- phaeton, 6 cylinder, 38 M Little Six, Thirty, Victoria- 
, 4 passengers. . . $3600 phaeton, 2 passengers . $2900 
2000 


— + 


H 7 touring, 6 6 cylinders, 38 H. P., * $3850 G Touring, 4 cylinder, 25H. P.. 


5 pa: 
H 7° cousin, gf 38 H. P., G eccbees, ¢ 4 evlinder, is H. P.. 
7 passengers . . «6 . . « $4850 2 passengers . . . . $1650 


The six cylinder models equipped with Entz Electric Starter and 
Lighting system. AQ real starter with really original features. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE CO. 


18 Franklin Square Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PROBLEMS OF AUTOMO- 
BILE SELLING 


OF SALES CONDITIONS 
SHU\WS IMPORTANCE OF FIXING 
FAIR PRICE AND OF ADJUSTING 
THE SEASONS OF PRODUCTION 
MORE CLOSELY TO SEASONS OF 
HEAVIEST SELLING — EXTRACTS 
FROM ADDRESS BEFORE CONVEN- 
TION OF AUTOMOBILE MANUFAC- 
TURERS AT DETROIT 


STUDY 


By Hugh Chalmers, 


President, Chalmers Motor Company, 
Detroit. 

Establishing a list price and get- 
ting it is, first of all, a matter of 
setting our prices as low as we 
can, considering conditions of 
competition and consistent with 
our own profit; and then fixing a 
fair and not too long dealer’s 
discount. I believe heartily in a 
liberal discount to the dealer. He 
is entitled to a margin that will 
give him a fair chance to make 
money. But my observation and 
experience teach me that fictitious 


pricing and unusually long dis- 


counts are wrong policies. They 
may produce results-that seem 
satisfactory for a time, but in 
the end they lead to trouble and 
usually to failure. The evidence 
on this point, not only in our 
own business, but in every other 
line of business, is so plain and 
conclusive that the point requires 
no further debate here. Prices 
that are fixed in order to provide 
leeway for long discounts to deal- 
ers and for slashing to the buyer, 
either directly or through undue 
liberality in trades, are demoral- 
izing to our whole business. They 
make for unfair competition. 
They harm the dealer who is try- 
ing to conduct his business on 
high standards; they tend to make 
dissatisfied owners; they throw 
an atmosphere of insincerity and 
bartering and slipshod methods 
over our whole industry. They 
should be entirely eliminated. 
With a product fairly priced 
the question of getting the dealer 
to work on the one-price-to-all 
system, and that the list price, is 
simply one of education. The 
courts have decided that a manu- 


facturer cannot force a dealer to 
get the list price. So it is a ques- 
tion of education and discipline. 
Many dealers are wise enough to 
see for themselves the necessity 
of the one-price system. Many 
more are not. Some faciory exec- 
utives with whom I have talked 
take the attitude of “Well, what 
difference .does it make to us? 
We want volume. We have deal- 
ers for the purpose of selling cars 
and so long as they sell them and 
give us our profit, we are not 
worrying about whether they 
make money for themselves or 
not.” 

How not to overproduce is 
another of our selling problems. 
I am not one of those who think 
there are no limits to the number 
of cars that can be sold if pro- 
duced. 

The way to be surest of selling 
your entire output at a profit is 
by being sure that output will 
come within a normal demand. 
Forced selling is rarely, if ever, 
profitable. There is bound to be 
a time reached when this coun- 
try’s market for new cars is go- 
ing to be very much smaller than 
it has been in the past; and if we 
are thoroughly alive to our own 
best interests we will study con- 
ditions very carefully and base 
our production schedules on what 
we actually know and can intelli- 
gently foresee, rather than on 
guess work, or on what over-en- 
thusiastic distributors think they 
can sell. 

The number of cars a dealer can 
sell in your office is often quite 
different from the number he can 
actually sell in his territory. We 
will have enough selling problems 
always without overproduction, so 
let’s underproduce rather than 
overproduce. This is not a ques- 
tion that can be settled by this 
organization, but one which each 
manufacturer must study and set- 
tle for himself. And if most of 
us settle it right, there will not be 
so much temptation toward price 
cutting. 

Another of the great problems 
of our business is that of handling 
second-hand cars. No doubt it is 
a common occurrence with all of 
you to have your dealers com- 
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plaining that an ever-increasing 
percentage of their sales involve 
trades. You all know what this 
means. It means usually the mak- 
ing of two sales in order to earn 
one profit, and unless a dealer is 
very careful and a shrewd trader, 
it is apt to mean two sales without 
any profit, No end of automo- 
bile dealers have traded them- 
selves out of business. Automo- 
bile selling very often just gets 
down to a question of whether 
the man with a used car is a bet- 
ter salesman than the dealer who 
is trying to sell him a new car, 
and it not infrequently happens 
that the owner proves to be the 
better salesman, selling his old 
car to the dealer at a better profit 
than the dealer makes in selling 
the new car to the owner. 

All dealers say that this trad- 
ing and second-hand problem is 
one of their biggest ones and 
that it is getting bigger all the 
time. Yet when you ask them 
what can be done about it, or what 
suggestions they have, most of 
them are unable to offer anything 
encouraging. One man will tell 
you that the only thing he sees 
that could be done is to establish 
some such system as is said to 
prevail in the typewriter business 
—just arrange so that a lot of 
machines could be returned to the 
factory each year and broken up. 
But, of course, we know this could 
not be done in the automobile 
business. There is too much value 
in used cars, and the waste in 
junking any considerable number 
that are still in shape to give serv- 
ice would be entirely too great. 
Another man tells you that all he 
knows is to have a good ware- 
house fire once in a while. An- 
other man tells you that the only 
way he knows is simply not to 
trade at alJ at any time. Yet we 
know this is out of the question, 
too, as a permanent policy. 


COMMISSION. TO STUDY SECOND- 
HAND PROBLEM 


In other words, there seems to 
be just a hopeless feeling among 
automobile dealers on this ques- 
tion, a feeling that it is one which 
is always going to be troublesome 
and about which nothing can 


really be done. I am by no means 
convinced that something cannot 
be done. I have the following 
suggestion to offer: 

When conditions, regarding rail- 
road rates became unbearaile, the 
Government appointed an Inter. 
state Commerce Commission to 
make a careful study of railroad 
and shipping conditions, to adjust 
rates and to act in the interests 
of ali users of railroads. When 
we wanted to go into the tariff 
question thoroughly, we appointed 
a tariff board to make a scientific 
and expert study of this always 
troublesome problem. It seems to 
me that some of our problems, 
and especially this problem of 
second-hand cars, are analogous 
to the national problems of the 
railroads and the tariff. May I 
suggest, therefore, the advisabil- 
ity of considering the appoint- 
ment of a committee from our 
members to go into this whole 
subject very thoroughly; to study 
it in a careful way so that we 
may know whether it is possible 
to adopt any policies or measures 
that will help all of us and all of 
our dealers in the handling of 
this problem. We all have opin- 
ions on this auestion, and yet I 
feel that these are haphazard 
opinions rather than logical con- 
clusions based on known facts. 
It might be that a commission 
such as I have suggested would 
find that the best thing that could 
be done is simply to let each com- 
pany go it alone in this second- 
hand problem, as at present. Yet, 
on the other hand, it might ac- 
quire information that would be 
valuable to all of us, and might 
be able to.work out some plan of 
co-operation—although I do not 
attempt to say what it might be— 
which would give very good re- 
sults for us all. 

The greatest obstacle to the sale 
of automobiles is a natural ob- 
stacle, and one which we can 
never entirely overcome. This 
greatest obstacle is bad weather. 
The weather makes ours a sea- 
sonal business, and anv_ business 
that is seasonal has selling prob- 
lems which an all-the-year-aroun 
business doesn’t have. We cat- 
not change the weather, that 1s 
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The tenpenn 
nail & the tac 


Drive a carpet tack into 
a plank. 

Alongside drive a ten- 
penny nail. 


Now they appear alike—the 
heads are about the same size. 


But, try to pry out the nail! 


Each of the twelve news- 
papers of which the Associ- 
ated Sunday Magazines are a 
part, has a “ten-penny” hold 
on its readers, 


Day in, day out, year in, 
year out, the readers of each 
paper are loyal. 


They can’t be pried loose. 


They’re not to be diverted 
by sensationalism and muck- 
raking, They do not follow 
the calf-path of literary dem- 
agogues. 

The Associated Sunday Mag- 
azines go directly into the 
homes of substantial men 
and women every week. 


Through each issue runs a 
vein of impressive earnestness 
and sincerity, reaching the 
man, the woman, the family 
at a time when minds are 
free to read and absorb. 


Recommended to the agency 
with the client’s interests at 
stake—to the manufacturer 
with his customers’ good will 
in mind, 

1,400,000 + families every 


single week. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 
Issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously by, and as a part of, the Sunday editions of the 


Chicago Record-Herald 
St. Louis Republic 
Philadelphia Press 
Pittsburgh Post 

New York Tribune 
Boston Post 


Washington Star 
Minneapolis Journal 
Rocky Mountain News 
Buffalo Courier | 
Detroit News-Tribune 
Baltimore Sun 


1 Madison Avenue, New York Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 
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If the Average 
Farmer’s Profits Would 
be Doubled, What Would 

It Mean to You? 


We ask it seriously. 

This year farmers raised 
1,087,965,000 bushels more 
of corn, oats and potatoes 
than in 1911. But at pres- 
ent prices it will give them 
$123,696,000 less. 

“Astonishing figures” ?— 
yes, but facts. 

We do not deny the far- 
mers are prosperous. But 
“if the average farmer’s 
profits would be doubled 
what would it mean to 
you?” 

It will pay you to take 
the time to ask us how it 
can be done—is being done. 

This is an extraordinary 
matter. Let’s hear from 
you. 





UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
1st and 15th of Each Month 
INDIANAPOLIS 
New York Chicago 
Hopkins Special Agcy. T. W. Farrell, Mgr. 

150 Nassan St. 1206 Boyce Bldg. 


GB™ To get acquainted with this paper, 
send for sample copy. - 











plain. But we can take measures 
which will minimize the effect of 
fall and winter weather on our 
business. 

The first thing I beliey 
should do is to change our own 
seasons. I am one of those who 
believe in yearly models. This 
question will be debated here and 
I am not going into it now 
further than to say that in 
opinion yearly models are 
desirable. But I am coming to 
believe that we have picked out 
the wrong time of the year to an- 
nounce our yearly models. If you 
will look over your business for 
a number of years and take your 
sales from January to January, 
you will find that the curve of 
sales is a camel-backed affair with 
one end in January and the other 
in December, with a rise from 
January to an apex in May or 
June; then a violent slump for 
30 or 60 days, with a steady ris- 
ing through the late summer and 
fall to an apex in October; and 
after that another falling away to 
the mean level of December and 
January. I believe that this will 
be true as long as we announce 
new models in the summer. 

Next to the very car itself, the 
greatest selling force we have is 
warm weather and sunshine. 

Our sales curve should be a 
semi-circle, with its apex in July, 
which, by reason of the weather, 
is logically the best season for 
selling automobiles. But it is not. 
The reason our sales curve as a 
camel back is that our production 
curve is that way. 


HARMFUL EFFECTS OF NEW MODELS 


Our production plans are 
wrong. Look at your curve of pro- 
duction. You will also find it has 
two humps—one in the spring and 
one in the late summer and early 
fall. It is at its lowest point in 
midsummer when it should be 
highest, because we end our sea- 
son then and start on new mod- 
els, which always come slowly at 
first. In other words, we get our 
maximum production in the poor- 
est selling season, and our mini- 
mum production when sales should 
be highest. When the weather is 
most favorable to big sales we 
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are engrossed with the new 
moOudeis. 

These conditions are not right. 

It is (o our interests and certainly 
to the interests of our dealers to 
make our biggest deliveries in the 
heaviest selling season. I think it 
is time for us to consider very 
seriously whether we ought not 
to announce our models just be- 
fore January first, rather than in 
July. One company alone would 
hardly dare change the custom, 
or even two or three companies, 
for that matter. This is a thing 
which, if it is to the interest of 
all, should be done by all to- 
gether, all of us agreeing, say a 
year in advance, that we are, af- 
ter a certain date, going to make 
our announcements not earlier, 
say, than the first of December, 
rather than in July. I think that 
if the change is made, an agree- 
ment should be reached that the 
new models be announced not 
earlier than December first, or 
possibly December fifteenth. An- 
nouncements prior to that time 
would, I believe, tend to stop 
business too early in the fall. 
Our business year is, you might 
say, really a ten-months year, 
when you get down to it. We all 
of us aim to have a gap between 
seasons, and it seems to me it 
would be much better to have 
this gap come in midwinter, rather 
than in midsummer. 
_ This plan also would revive 
interest in the shows. The shows 
would then return to their orig- 
inal purpose, namely, that of dis- 
playing new models for the first 
time to the public. The produc- 
tion of a new model is always 
slow getting under way. ‘This 
unavoidable slowness would not 
make so much difference in De- 
cember or January as it does in 
July and August. 

We would have a long, unin- 
terrupted season of production 
and selling. We would get un- 
der way gradually and our pro- 
duction curve would reach its 
highest point in the same months 
the selling curve naturally would 
reach its highest point. We would 
not have to put on a tremendous 
force for a few months, only to 
let down later. 
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Get in harmony with the 
best ideas in modern print- 
ing and commercial designs, 
Send for the Strathmore 
Paper Company’s New 
Sample Books of a thou- 
sand specimens of 


Strathmore 
Quality 


Writing, Book, Announcement 
and Cover Papers. The designs 
are prize-winners and are printed 
in many color combinations to 
show off the Strathmore line. 
They offer a wealth of ideas to 
advertisers for the production 
of artistic printing of every de- 
scription, and are divided into 
four groups. Write for the 
group, or groups, that you can 
use, and write on your business 
letterhead, please. 


The ‘‘Strathmore Quality’’ Groups 


Group No. 1. Writing Papers 
for all kinds of business station- 
ery, letterheads, envelopes, bill- 
heads, statements, checks. 


Group No, 2. Deckel Edge Book 
Papers. Beautiful artistic papers 
in smooth and rough surfaces. 


Group No. 3. Cover Papers and 
Bristols. The finest collection 
of Cover Papers and Bristols 
made, For cataleg covers, fold- 
ers, mounts, circulars. 


Group No. 4 Announcement 
Stocks. These show sheets and 
envelopes to match for any kind 
of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 


Mittineague, Mass. U.S.A. 
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Your 
goods: 
Are they bought 


to suit your 
buyer’s taste 
or your cus- 
tomers’ tastes? 


Variety of goods, 
far-reaching eff 


Poster A 


reaches people 


One of the important 
cost. We make up esi 
cost or obligation. Wr 


POSTER ADVERTI 


1620 STEGER BUILDING 


OFFIC 


Associated Billposters’ Protective Co 147 Fourth Ave., New York City 
. W. Ayer & S 300-308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
George Batten Co Fourth Ave. Bldg., — Ave, and 27th St., New York City 
A, M. Briggs Co 1108 Hippodrome Bldg., ’ Cleveland, Ohio 
Geo, L. Dyer 42 Broadway, New York City 
Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Your 
object: 


s it not, 

in both 

cases, 

to 

catch the trade? 


ty of appeal. More 


Hon the business. 


another angle. 


about it is its moderate 


mon any territory without 


or any official solicitor 


" srccinihesiagig io 


CHICAGO 
ITORS 


Massengale Advertising Agency Atlanta, Ga, 
Ivan B, Nordhem Co Bessemer ag Pittsburgh, Pa, 
John F, Sheehan, Jr 653 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
The Crockett Agency Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, La, 
George Enos Throop, Inc 1516 Tribune Bidg., Chicago, Tl. 
Henry P, Wall Paddock Bldg., 101 Fremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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aC WENDELL PCOLTON COMEANY 
General Advertiing 


Sean CITY INVESTING BUILDING , 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





A. C. Barrell has 


associated himself 


with this agency as 
secretary. 


Wendell P. Colton - 


President 
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The Possible Market 














HO\W THE TREND OF POPU- 
LATION AFFECTS DEMAND 


A STATEMENT OF FACTS AND TEN- 
DENCIES FOR THE ADVERTISER WHO 
Is WATCHING FLUCTUATIONS OF 

PULATION—THE “BACK TO THE 
L” MOVEMENT AND ITS BEAR- 
; ON POSSIBLE SALES. 


By Waldon Fawcett 


is the advice, “Go West, young 
man,” being as freely followed as 
of yore, or is the tune changing 
to “Go South’? Has the much- 
talked-about American migration 
to Western Canada any sequel in 
consumer demand? Are our cities 
growing in population at the ex- 
pense of the rural districts and 
the small towns? [s the “back to 
the soil” movement a tangible fac- 
tor in merchandising? 

These anda dozen other equally 
pertinent questions are presenting 
themselves insistently to every 
manufacturer or general adver- 
tiser who makes more than the 
most superficial study of his 
market and who is concerned not 
only with the problem of holding 
his present trade but of expand- 
ing its volume in future. And, 
as though the mere number of 
these problems bearing upon shift- 
ing population and the markets 
were not enough, difficulty is re- 
ported in many instances in ar- 
riving at a verdict from the evi- 
dence in hand. 

There can be no complaint on 
the score of available statistics 
onthe subject. The National Goy- 
ernment and various state govern- 
ments, the railroads, municipali- 
ties, commercial bodies and even 
private interests, such as land com- 
panies, compile at frequent inter- 
vals numerical chronicles that are 
supposed to indicate the residen- 
tial tendencies of the proverbially 
restless American people. How- 
ever, after a perusal of a number 
of these tables and an inspection 
of the equally convincing charts, 
even the man who retains faith 


that figures cannot lie will prob- 
ably be forced to admit that the 
statistics have been so presented 
in many instances as to emphasize 
the advantages or popularity of 
one section or community. 

Many advertisers contend, too, 
that even the National Govern- 
imental statistics which are, of 
course, absolutely impartial, either 
do not answer the questions which 
are uppermost in the mind of the 
sales manager seeking distribu- 
tion for a manufactured product 
or else convey a wrong impression 
as to the real conditions. An in- 
stance which has been cited with 
some cause is afforded by the 
population statistics of the large 
cities. There is probably not a 
large city in the country but what 
yields, at each recurring enumera- 
tion, figures that on their face in- 
dicate a more or less rapid gain 
in population. Yet as a matter of 
fact such “booms” in population 
are often deceptive from the 
standpoint, at least, of the man 
with something to sell. For ex- 
ample, since every city has ac- 
quired an ambition for the prefix 
“Greater” it is frequently found 
that a seeming spurt in population 
is in reality nothing more than a 
normal growth augmented by the 
inclusion within the city of cer- 
tain suburbs or incorporated 
towns which previously had 
separate existence, but the inhabi- 
tants of which have all along been , 
patrons of the city market. Or 
again, how can dry figures make 
allowance for the preponderance 
in urban increases of that newly- 
landed foreign population which, 
is not the ideal consumer market 
for automobiles, enamelled bath 
tubs and vacuum cleaners. 

Mere records of increase in 
population, then, are not the most 
efficient sales help unless accom- 
panied by some information as to 
the character of the migrants, the 
permanency of the population and 
the average income of the new- 
comers in any community. In an 
effort to get behind the statistics 
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for the benefit of Printers’ INK 
I have for several days been talk- 
ing with men who have recently 
had unusual opportunities for ob- 
servation as to the trend of pop- 
ulation in the United States. Par- 
ticularly have I sought the im- 
pressions of officials of the United 
States Census Bureau, the Land 
Office, the United States Reclama- 
tion Service and the Bureau of 
Immigration, who, by virtue of 


field work during the past six 
months are in a position to judge 
of those newly evidenced ten- 
dencies in population shifts which 


INK 


to act as a scout for the officials 
higher up and, whereas, he wound 
up his swing around the circle 
with a large natural fund of op- 
timism pretty well exhausted, he 
did garner an immense amount of 
first-hand information of the kind 
that never gets into “straw votes” 
or postal card tabulations. 

This practical student of pres- 
ent-day conditions of life has had 
during the past half year such op- 
portunity as I presume no one 
else has ever enjoyed for getting 
at the inside of the “American 
invasion” of Canada, and although 








GROWTH OF URBAN COMMUNITIES IN THE U. S. DURING LATEST 
10-YEAR PERIOD. 





r—— Aggregate———, -——Increase—— 


Number Population in— 1900-1910 
of places Per 
in 191¢. 1910. 1900. Number. cent. 


Class of Places. 





Continental U. §S 


91,972,266 75,994,575 15,977,691 21.0 








Territory urban in 1910 


42,628,383 31,609,645 11,013,738 





Places of— 
1,000,000 or more 
500,000 to 1,000,000 
250,000 to 500,000 
100,000 to 250,000 
50,000 to 
25,000 to 
10,000 to 
5,000 to 10, 600 
2,500 to 5,000 


Remainder of country 


6,429,474 
2,501,226 
2,932,040 
3,421,849 
2,948,511 
3,028,007 
4,153,442 
3,194,278 
4,105,656 3,000,818 


49,348,883 44,384,930 


2,071,700 


8,501,174 
7 509,441 


1,104,838 
4,963,953 





may not be disclosed by actual 
statistics until the census of 1920. 


FINDINGS OF FEDERAL “TROUBLE 


HUNTER” 


Particularly illuminating has 
been the analysis of conditions 
made by one official who during 
the past six months has traveled 
over most of the territory west 
of the Mississippi River in the 
unique role of Governmental 
“trouble hunter’—the very nature 
of the job may contain the germ 
of suggestion for some business 
men. it has been the duty of this 
nomad to travel up and down 
the countryside, getting close to 
newly-established settlers and to 
investigate every complaint or in- 
dication of dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions. In no case 
was he to take action, but merely 


his name, for obvious reasons, 
cannot be giver, IT want to, before 
I get away from this phase of the 
subject, quote him with regard 
to that population drain which has 
been worrying a good many man- 
ufacturers who have no branch 
factories in the Dominion, and 
whose products are shut out of 
Canada or at least are handi- 
capped by heavy customs duties. 
Said he: 

“The reports which represent 
the American exodus to Western 
Canada as due to phenomenally 
rich soil and unusual opportunities 
are all wrong. It 1s simply and 
solely a matter of dollars and 
cents. I am convinced that the 
one great stimulus which above 
all else in recent years has drawn 
settlers to the West is found in 
the advertising which has been ac- 
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98% of all Priscilla subscribers 
are engaged in the occupation 
known as ‘‘Keeping House’’ 





F YOU HAVE SOMETHING TO 
SELL TO WOMEN— 


either for themselves or their house- 
holds, and believe it would pay you to 
use THE MoperN PRISCILLA, ask us 
about it. 

You will get no encouragement un- 
less we believe the chances are in your 
favor. If we think you are not on 
the right track, so far as advertising 
is concerned, we will tell you so. If 

we feel that some other publication would probably do you 
more good than ours could, we will tell you that also. 

In this we are actuated by two motives. First—we strive 
365 days in the year to give the other fellow a square deal. 
Second—we are jealous of our good name and reputation. 

THE Mopern Priscitta has won out handsomely in hun- 
dreds of campaigns where direct business was the end sought. 
And within but a trifle more than a twelve-month we have 
carried the announcements of over ninety (90) of the best 
known national publicity advertisers. The list is an impres- 
sive one, 

It would be folly to say that no PrisciLta advertiser has 
ever failed. But the successes overwhelmingly out-number 
the failures, and you may be sure that we studiously avoid 
encouraging where encouragement is not wise. That’s why 
we say you need feel no hesitation about talking things over 
with us—either personally or by letter. 

Our advertising rate is $1.50 per agate line for 300,000 plus. 
Address inquiries to either office. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
85 Broad St., Boston 
37-39 East 28th Street, New York Boyce Building, Chicago 


Women who ‘‘keep house”’ are buyers 
for families, and Priscilla families 
now number well over 300,000 
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corded the climate of California. 
Every man who grows tired of 
the severe winters in our North- 
ern States, and every woman who 
is troubled with a cough which 
she cannot shake off, is attracted 
by the representation of perpetual 
spring and sunshine. 

“The great majority of those 
seeking a change of location have 
California as their first objective. 
But what do they find when they 
get there? Simply that the mar 
of small means hasn’t a ‘look in. 
They are forced to the conclusion 
that they must content themselves 
with some locality where land is 
cheaper, and that means going 
farther north. In the case of a 
great many settlers it has meant 
Canada where the land is fairly 
good and where it certainly is 
low in price. But when these 
American settlers are once es- 
tablished in Canada they find that 
there are a good many things 
which they never took into ac- 
count. Isolation, transportation 
problems, and crop uncertainties, 
due to the early frosts, are some 
of them, and another is the long 
cold winters—the very sort of 
winters many of them set out to 
dodge. The outcome of these con- 
ditions is that numbers of Ameri- 
can settlers are already turning 
back as soon as they can sell out 
at a favorable price. I have 
talked during the past summer 
and autumn with many of those 
who have returned and some of 
them were very bitter in their 
denunciation of the Canadian 
climate and conditions. With the 


new three-year homestead law 
now in force in the United States 
I believe that the tide has turned 
and that the procession across 
the border does not warrant «ny- 
body in worrying.” 

All the men who have had op- 
portunities for observing current 
conditions are unanimous in the 
assertion that the “back to the 
farm” movement about which we 
hear so much is a very tangible 
and vital force, although it has 
not as yet been reflected in the 
general statistics. The consensus 
of opinion, too, is that this back 
to the soi! movement has far more 
recruits among the professional 
and _ semi-professional classes 
than among the working classes. 
This is explained in part at least 
by the circumstance that to ac- 
quire holdings in favored farming 
districts requires more capital than 
the average working man can 
command. It is estimated that 
of the persons seeking homestead, 
irrigated and other lands in the 
West about fifty per cent are 
farmers, who desire to transfer 
from locations in the East or the 
Central States; thirty per cent are 
professional, or semi-professional 
men, who plan to forsake city 
life; and the remaining twenty 
per cent are of the working 
classes. 

Tuberculosis—and not merely 
actual tuberculosis but tubercular 
tendencies and the fear of con- 
sumption—is proving a more in- 
fluential factor in the redistribu- 
tion of population than the avei- 
age person has any idea of. A new 








HOW OUR POPULATION (URBAN AND RURAL) IS NOW DISTRIBUTED 
AMONG THE GROUPS OF STATES OR GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 





Geographic Division. 


Per Cent Distribution of the 
Population in 1910 Among 
Geographic Divisions. 
Total. Urban. Rural. 
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and very marked tendency is that 
of parents, who cannot themselves 
cha ze their conditions of life, to 
seek to establish in more favora- 
ble surroundings children who are 
menaced ever so slightly by the 
“white plague.” In many instances 
it is evident that the thought is 
to provide a means of livelihood 
in he open air rather than to 
seek an opening which will prove 
highly remunerative. This explains 
in some measure the demand 
for small holdings of say five to 
ten acres, adapted to truck gar- 
dening, intensive farming, poultry 
raising, bee keeping and other 
speci alized activities. And to 
pursue the. subject farther the 
present craze for apple growing 
may be cited as another influence 
that is playing its part in direct- 
ing the counter currents of popu- 
lation. 

But for all the “back to the 
soil” agitation and the prosperity 
that has given the farmers greater 
buying power than they have ever 
before possessed, there is no let- 
up in the tendency of our people 
to congregate in cities and towns. 
In the year 1880 more than seventy 
per cent of the population of the 
country was in the rural districts, 
whereas a little over twenty- nine 
per cent was in the cities. Ten 
years later found less than sixty- 
four per cent of the population on 
the farms and more than _thirty- 
six per cent in towns and cities. 
In 1900 the percentages had 
changed to 59.5 and 40.5 respec- 
tively. In 1910 we have less than 
fifty-four per cent of the popula- 
tion classed as rural, and over 
forty-six per cent designated as 
urban—that is—resident in cities 
and other incorporated places of 
more than 2,500 inhabitants. This 
means that if the same pace is 
kept up the next census will dis- 
close that the balance of power 
has changed and that in numbers 
if not in purchasing power the 
town and city dwellers outweigh 
the farm population and the resi- 
dents in villages and hamlets. Or 
to interpret the latest figures in 
somewhat different terms it may 
be shown that during the first de- 
cade of this century the urban 
population increased nearly thirty- 
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THE TREND OF POPULATION THROUGH SEVERAL DECADES. 





Class of Population 1910. 


Population. 


1900. 1890, 1880. 
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49,348,883 
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14,77 12,488 
35,383 35845 


75,994,575 
30,797,185 
45,197,390 


62,947,714 
22,720,223 
40,227,491 


Per Cent Distribution. 
1900. 1890. 
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five per cent while the rural pop- 
ulation increased only about eleven 
per cent. 

Such broad conclusions reflect- 
ing the population status in the 
country at large are perhaps 
chiefly of interest to the general 
advertiser whose campaign is 
national in the most liberal sense. 
The advertiser who is operating 
through the medium of local cam- 
paigns or is undertaking “try out” 
experiments of any kind may 
profitably make a study of state 
and sectional conditions, for the 
United States is so large and is 
developing so rapidly that differ- 
ent divisions of the country show 
sharp contrasts not only as to the 
increase of population but as to 
the character and distribution of 
the population. Such close-range 
inspection is pretty. certain to re- 
sult in some surprises. For ex- 
ample, few persons who are in 
touch with conditions will be sur- 
prised to learn that New England, 
for all the reclaiming of her 
“abandoned farms,” showed a 
slight decrease in rural popula- 
tion during the past ten years. 
But doubtless many business men 
will be surprised by the new 
statistics which show that even in 
the case of urban population in 
New England the increase has 
been smaller than in any other 
section of the country-—only about 
one-fifth the percentage of in- 
crease on the Pacific coast. This, 
too, in spite of a steady influx of 
foreigners into New England and 
the further fact that in New Eng- 
land some population is classed 
as urban that in other sections of 


the United States would be segre- 
gated as rural. 

For that matter, though, New 
England is not the only section 
of the country where there are ac- 
tually fewer rural residents to-day 
than there were ten years ago. 
If this shrinkage is surprising in 
the case of New England, what 
shall be said of the decrease which 
is likewise shown in the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and Mis- 
souri—all known as agricultural 
states. Of the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States only New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania show really marked 
increases in the rural population. 
However, all the Southern states 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
come up to scratch with healthy 
increases in rural population, 
seeming to bear out the enthusias- 
tic claims that .the regeneration 
of Dixie is in full swing. The 
highest percentages of increase in 
rural population stand, in most 
instances, to the credit of the 
mountain and Pacific coast states, 
but here again percentages do not 
tell the whole story. For example, 
vastly more people have been 
added to the rural population in 
Texas and Oklahoma, and even 
in Pennsylvania, than in any of 
the Pacific coast or Rocky Moun- 
tain states, and yet the percent- 
ages, except in the case of Okla- 
homa, are by no means startling. 
Or again, we find that, during the 
ten years ending with 1910, 
Georgia added almost as many 
people to her rural population, as 
did California, and yet Georgi a’s 
percentage of increase is only a 
little more than one-third that 
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SOMETHING ABOUT 

THE QUALITY OF SOUTHERN 

RURALIST CIRCULATION AND WHY WE 

ARE SPENDING $10,000.00 ON THIS COOK BOOK 


Once in a while the man that pays the bills grows curious as to how the Southern Ruralist 
secures an average of over 12,000 subscribers each month and wants to know about the meth 
used in our circulation department. 

An analysis shows that 40 per cent. of our subscriptions are renewals; that 1.54 per cent. 
reach us through clubbing offers. The Banks send us .008 per cent. and 15.14 per cent. come 
through the use of premiums. The balance is either sent in direct or reaches us through our corps 
of “eer subscription solicitors. 

Southern Ruralist Cook Book, which is ready for delivery, represents an actual invest- 

ment 7 $10,000 for the first edition. It will not be sold, but will be given free with a 
3. as = subscription to the Southern Ruralist, the price of which is $1.00. 

other words, we are spending $10, 000 to add 20,000 clean, new. three-year subscribers 

for the benefit of our advertisers within the next 90 days. Ifyou are a Southern Farm Journal 

advertiser, we will be glad to send you one of these Cook Books upon receipt of 10 cents in 

stamps to cover postage. It is unique. There are 224 pages of Southern recipes, each one 

signed with the name and address - the good lady who sent it to us, making a splendid mauling 


list for any Southern Ruralist advertiser, who has an article that should appeal to the housewife. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST CO. 
Southern Ruralist Building ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE by OFFICE 


. Billingslea A. H. Billingslea D. McKinney 


J. 
816 ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 1 Madison Ave. 3rd Nat. Bank Bldg. 
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boasted by the Golden Gate State. 

Some of the odd and contra- 
dictory conditions which seem tc 
prevail with reference to the dis- 
tribution of our rural population 
are paralleled by the disclosures of 
a close study of the urban pop- 
ulation. For statistical purposes 
a population of 100,000 is usually 
taken as the dividing line between 
large .and medium-sized cities, 
whereas, all cities ranging from 
100,000 down to 25,000 are ac- 
counted medium-sized. The latest 
figures show that twenty-two per 
cent or more than one-fifth of the 
total population of the country is 
located in the fifty communities 
in the United States that are en- 
titled to rank as “large cities” 
and upward of one-half of this 
large city population—that is, near- 
ly one-tenth of the total popula- 
tion of the republic—is concen- 
trated in the three cities—New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia— 
which have more than one million 
inhabitants each. 

There are in America 179 cities 
of medium size—that is, places of 


25,000 to 100,000 each—but all of 
them put together do not have as 
many inhabitants as New York, 


Chicago and Philadelphia. What 
is more, the aggregate popula- 
tion of these medium-sized cities, 
admirable markets in their way, 
is surpassed nearly twice over by 
the roster of the small cities, 
There are more than two thousand 
of these small cities ranging in 
population from 2,500 to. 25,000 
each and when they are lumped 
they make a formidable showing. 
The places of 2.500 to 10,000 each 


INK 


roll up a total nearly as gre: : as 
New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, whereas all the - nal] 
cities put together far surpas the 
total of the cities from 100,0\) to 
1,000,000—that is, all the big ~'ties 
except the “big three.” 

Some advertisers who are «vont 
to study the trend of population 
with _reference to the ma: <ets 
have expressed surprise tha‘ the 
geographical center of popul:tion 
of the United States has moved 
westward almost in a straight 
line. A century and a quarter ago 
the center of population was 
twenty-three miles east of Balti- 
more. Then with each succced- 
ing enumeration it was moved 
westward through Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio and 
Indiana until now it is located in 
the city of Bloomington, Indiana, 
Throughout its whole westward 
movement the “center” has clung 
to the thirty-ninth parallel of lati- 
tude. There have been slight fluc- 
tuations north and south, but the 
total variation has not exceeded 
twenty-one miles. 

Many persons who try to keep 
tab on population movements an- 
ticipated that the latest shift of 
the “center” would be markedly 
to the southward. In support of 
this theory they pointed to the 
“boom” in the South and particu- 
larly to the tremendous increase 
in population in Oklahoma and 
Texas. But they underestimated 
the counterbalancing influence of 
the population gain in the North 
Atlantic States and the impetus 
in Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and 
other Great Lake cities where the 








THE LOCATION OF OUR MOST RAPIDLY GROWING CITIES. 





Taking into account the 229 cities having 25,000 or more population the geographi- 
cal distribution and the comparative rate of growth is as follows— 


Rate of Increase, 1900-1910. 


Continental 
United States. 


Southern Western 
States. States. 


Northern 
States. 





Over 100 per cent 
70 to 100 per cent 
50 to 70 per cent 
30 to 50 per cent... 
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bile industry has its strong- 
hold, .nd to which, in consequence, 
artisans have been attracted by 
thous nds. 

———__ +e —_——_— 
ITERS DISCUSS DIRECT- 
Y-MAIL ADVERTISING 


auto! 


DETK 


by-mail advertising was the 

f the November 14 meeting of 

ifters in Detroit. The speakers 

e Anderson, of the Chalmers 
- Company; C. A. Eddy, advertis- 

ager of the Detroit Stove 

and W. A. Shryer, author of 
cal Advertising.” 

\nderson said that for several 
tie Chalmers Company has been 
a series of follow-up folders and 

1 a list of prospects, with great 


ries first used was a plain set 
snty cards, about six by ten inches 
xc, on tinted bristol, all set uni- 
formly in the neat style that marks all 
Chalmers advertising. Each card car- 
ried a separate idea, but that idea was 
sent home by a well-written, hard-hit- 
ting message, so that by the time the 
prospect received the entire set he had 
the whole Chalmers argument in a way 
that could not help but convince him. 

This series of direct advertising was 
sent to 50,000 prospects, and in one 
year, it is said, the sale of one thousand 
cars was directly traceable to this 
method. 

Mr. Eddy dwelt on advertising put 
out by his company designed to assist 
the dealer by stimulating a national 
consumer demand. The speaker said 
that in his opinion a national campaign 
lost a great deal of its value, if its im- 
portance was not impressed on the deal- 
ers in some such manner as this. 

The speaker discussed the relative 
value of the small compact card or 
folder, and the large sheet that unfolds 
until it resembles a circus sixteen-sheet. 
“Tt is a question in my: mind,” he said, 
“if the prospect reads a large sheet of 
this character, but if prepared properly 
it cannot fail to make a big impression 
on him, if he looks at it at all.” 

Mr. Shryer spoke of the importance 
of knowing the value of each piece of 
advertising sent out before it is mailed 
to a large list. He advised making a 
thorough test on a list of 2,000 names, 
figuring carefully the percentages of re- 


plies, and with this definite information. 


at hand, either change the method if 
unfavorable, or if favorable, proceed 
—_ confidence born of exact knowl- 
edge. 


+ 0+ 
A CONTINUED STORY,—BUT NOT 
FICTION 


KenosHa Hosrery Company, 
: Curcaco, Nov. 15, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Lost my No. 7, Vol. 81, dated No- 
vember 7th. Enclosed find ten cents 
Please send me this number 


_ Printers’ Ink is almost like a con- 
ttnued story to the writer. Must have 
every number right along. 

H. J. Winsten. 





Brunswick Bldg., 


Said a Prominent Advertiser : 


“Our task would be very sim- 
ple, if every town presented a 
problem like Binghamton, N. Y., 
with its 


BINGHAMTON 
PRESS 


“Did I say ‘problem’?  That’s 


too harsh a word. Binghamton 
isn’t a problem—thanks to the 
Binghamton Press. 

“You just tell dealers you are 
going to run copy in the Bing- 
Press—and , they'll ca- 


hamton 
pitulate.” 

This may sound “strong.” But 
it’s no stronger than the facts as 
shown by these figures: 

The population of Binghamton 
is over 48,500—including the im- 
mediate suburbs—about 12,000 
families. Over 10,000 of them 
read the Binghamton Press. 

The rest of its 25,000 daily cir- 
culation overflows into the sur- 
rounding country with its 250,000 
people, and shepherds the shop- 
pers to town via trolleys and 
three railroads, 

The Binghamton Press domi- 
nates its field 100%. 

Its territory is well worth cul- 
tivating: 1,000 business establish- 
ments. The 200 manufacturing 
plants have a weekly pay roll of 
over $200,000. It’s the third cigar- 
producing city in the country. 

Binghamton and surroundings 
are peopled principally by the 
most desirable folks of Consumer- 
land—the Home Owners. 

To ‘introduce your goods to 
them, let your appeal enter their 
homes with the Binghamton 
Press. 


THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


! At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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SPECIALTY MANUFACTUR- 
ERS WINNING SUPPORT 
OF RETAILERS 


OFFICERS OF BOTH WHOLESALERS’ 
AND RETAILERS’ NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATIONS PARTICIPATE IN PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF AMERICAN SPECIAL- 
TY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AT CHICAGO—SUBSTITUTION SEEMS 
TO BE PRACTICED LESS—NEWLY 
ELECTED OFFICERS 


It was estimated that a total 
capital of half a billion dollars 
was represented, by delegates, at 
the fourth annual convention of 
the American Specialty Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago, No- 
vember 21 and 22. 

The development of the pro- 
gramme afforded striking evidence 
that manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers are working ear- 
nestly together to solve their great 
common problems. Invitations 


had been extended to the other 
two important trade organiza- 
tions, the National Association of 


Retail Grocers and the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association of 
the United States, to share in the 
deliberations, and the response 
was cordial. John W. Lux, presi- 
dent of the former, and George 
E. Lichty, president of the latter, 
were present and read practical 
and suggestive papers. President 
Lux condemned the free deal and 
quantity price as unjust. Presi- 
dent Lichty recommended the ap- 
pointment of an “economy con- 
ference committee” consisting of 
representatives of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers to com- 
bat the “high cost of living” agi- 
tation. He suggested that this 
committee consider all changes in 
prices of food products from the 
standpoint of all factors in distri- 
bution and predicted that such a 
movement would go far to elim- 
inate the suspicion and distrust 
with which the public at present 
views such changes in prices. 
There was heated discussion in 
executive session over Mr. Lux’s 
suggestion about free deals and 
quantity prices, but no definite ac- 
tion was taken, The members 


were of the opinion that both 
these problems should be left to 
the individual manufacturers, 

It was the sentiment of many of 
the members that substitution js 
growing less. As was put by one 
of the officers, the clerks in gro. 
cery stores can’t dazzle the cus. 
tomer with a flow of scientific 
terms in pressing the sale of a 
“just as good” article. The cys- 
tomer at once gets the impression 
that the substitution is being at- 
tempted because of pecuniary ad- 
vantage to the grocer. This ina 
measure acts as a self remedy to 
substitution. In the drug line and 
other branches of trade where the 
buyer may be less able to judge 
of the relative merit of advertised 
and non-advertised articles, sub- 
stitution can flourish with greater 
impunity. 

Substitution is one of the main 
points of attack that the associa- 
tion has been urging in years 
past. There have been cases 
where the wholesaler substituted 
on the grocer who asked for ad- 
vertised brands. This has been 
remedied so that it practically 
never occurs now, it was said. 

Dr. W. A. Evans, former health 
commissioner of Chicago, spoke 
on “Human Efficiency” and told 
the manufacturers that the day is 
coming when enlightened public 
opinion will judge the factory of 
food products by the same stand- 
ards which obtain in the kitchen 
and bathroom of a careful house- 
keeper. 

The report of the legislative com- 
mittee indicated a large amount 
of activity by that body during 
the past year and it recommended 
that careful watch be kept of the 
many legislatures meeting this 
winter, as well as of Congress. 
The committee reported its futile 
efforts to obtain the passage of a 
national net weight branding law, 
despite a large amount of discus- 
sion and effort. The association 
during hearings protested against 
the elimination from any law of 
the clause providing for reason- 
able tolerances and _ allowances 
for change in weight after pack- 
ing. The New York state author- 
ities are commended for their 
fairness in drafting the net 
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Something About Volume of Business 


[| ——~ 
ome 
itacanacodie Minn., 


never made much of “a hurrah on volume of 
business carried,” but as some advertisers seem 
to place weight on this argument the following 
figures, compiled from reports of the Wash- 
ington Press, are submitted: 


Comparative Statement of Agate Lines 
Carried by Minnesota Agricultural Papers 
October 1911—September 1912 


Farm, Stock & Home Farmer Agriculturist 
24 Issues 52 Issues 52 Issues 


1911 
October 42,777 33,419 
November 39,940 31,697 
December 37,656 28,714 
1912 
January 51,451 28,846 
66,059 42,544 
68,544 46,389 
41,812 27,414 
30,965 23,005 
23,974 16,415 
17,036 15,061 
32,865 24,195 
35,966 27,628 


323,745 489,045 345,327 
Lines per issue R 9,405 6,640 


The Northwestern Farmstead figures are not 
given. Its volume of advertising is less than that 
of the Northwestern Agriculturist. 





Representatives: 
A, H. Billingslea, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
J. C. Billingslea, 
816 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, omen 
A. D, McKinne 
Third National "Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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weight law which goes into ef- 
fect next June. Similar laws in 
Connecticut become effective Jan- 
uary 11. 

The specialty manufacturer fa- 
vors, rather than opposes, laws 
designed to protect the consum- 
ing public on account of the 
greater confidence imposed by the 
public in products thus safe- 
guarded. 

New officers elected are: Pres- 
ident, J. E. Linihan, United Ce- 
real Mills, Chicago; first vice- 
president, W. M. McCormick, 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore; 
second vice-president, Fred Ma- 
son, Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara 
Falls; third vice-president, W. B. 
Cherry, Merrell-Soule Co., Syra- 
cuse; treasurer, Vicker Garrett, 
Franco-American Food Company, 
Jersey City; secretary, A. C. Mon- 
agle, New York. 

The secretary and treasurer are 
the same as last year. 

Mr. McCormick has been third 
vice-president, and Mr. Cherry 
was taken from the board of di- 
rectors, as was President Lini- 
han. 

Directors for the full term are 
Walter . Lipe, Beech-nut Pack- 
ing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y., 
retiring president; Louis Runkel, 
Runkel Bros., Inc., New York 
City, retiring first vice-president, 
and Andrew’ Ross, Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., re-elected. 
To replace Mr. Cherry and Mr. 
Linihan the association elected C. 
E. Johnson, B. J. Johnson Soap 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
George Nowland, Fels & Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Directors hold- 
ing over are B. T. Babbitt Hyde, 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc, New York 
City, Carl A. Lautz, Lautz Bros. 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and J. A. 
Bloch, Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


HOW THE LOS ANGELES CLUB 
FIGHTS DISHONEST AD- 
VERTISING 


The Advertising Club of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has a special committee on “Hon- 
est Advertising” which keeps a shar 
eye out for dishonest or misleading ad- 
vertisements in the daily papers of that 
city and prosecutes the offenders when 
necessary, under the provisions of a 
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very good state law relative to t: 
statements in advertising. Not o 
the prosecutions give desirable pv licity 
to the actions of dishonest adve: isers, 
but the knowledge that the commit. ce ex. 
ists and is on the job seems to ! ve a 
salutary effect in other cases, at! the 
club itself is given a much better tand- 
ing in the eyes of the communit: than 
it would have without this feature of its 
activity. 

Recently extradition papers we: 
sented to the acting governor o. 
state for an advertising solicitor wa 
in Michigan for securing advertisig 
a publication declared to be a “dum 
and not really circulated at all. 
chairman of the Los Angeles (1 
committee on “Honest Advertisin:” 
once sent an urgent plea to the acti 
governor to honor the extraditio: 
pers, which was done. The solici 
however, escaped trial by habeas corpus 
proceedings. In general, it is tound 
necessary for the committee’s action to 
be carried on in absolute secrecy for 
them to be effective, as the dishonest 
advertiser often has many and power- 
ful friends, and evidence is only secured 
with great difficulty at the best. 

One of the chief difficulties encoun- 
tered by the committee in securing re- 
sults is the apathy of those who have 
been victimized and their seeming indif- 
ference as to the punishment .of those 
who have swindled them. The club 
hopes by educational work to make these 
business men see the importance of hav- 
ing untruthful advertisers brought to 

ook. 


ithful 
ly do 
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A FAMILY WINDFALL 


Father had the rheumatism, uncle had. 
the gout, baby had the measles and his 
skin was popping out; sister had the 
whooping cough, brother had the croup, 
and grandma had sciatica from sitting 
on the stoop. 

_ Then there came a catalogue describ- 
ing all our ills, guaranteed to cure ’em 
with a certain kind of pills. So the 
family sent for some, and, when they 
came, they took and dosed themselves 
three times a day, according to the book. 

Two days later father jumped as lim- 
ber as a mouse; uncle kicked a cannon- 
ball over Johnson’s house! Baby’s ' 
measles went away, and sister stopped 
her cough, while grandma felt so fine 
that she took all her flannels off! 

Now we’re never sick at all, or any- 
thing like that—all the fat folks getting 
thin, and thin folks getting fat. All 
our appetites are good—we eat like can- 
ni-bals, and make a family living writ- 
ing tes-ti-mon-i-als!—Judge, 


—_+o>—____ 


An association has been organized to 


send a band over the country to adve: 
tise Chicago. The organization is heade: 
by Frank R. McMullin, treasurer of tlie 
Association of Commerce. 


tO 


W. H. -Detiney, until recently tre: 
urer of the Manufacturers’ Publicity 
Corporation, New York, has_ become 
vice-president of the Foster-Debevo 
Company, of New York. 
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WHOLESALE ARRESTS OF MEDI- 
CAL QUACKS 


ianeous arrest of 175 manufac- 

of alleged “‘quack”’ patent medi- 

ere ordered by Postmaster-Gen- 

chcock November 21 in seventy- 

‘ferent cities scatered on 

wo states. The arrests are the 

f months of investigation by 

ce inspectors and are aimed at 

which manufacture “medicinal 

ations” injurious to the health 
using the mails. 

epartment’s ape go is out for 

nceivable sort of medical quack 

‘specialist,’ ‘maternity doctors,” 

s’ and “cure” venders. Post- 

reneral Hitchcock has been ac- 

ting evidence for months and in- 

s‘have been probing the activities 

nedical advertisers in the various 

pers throughout the country. It 

viderstood that chemists of the 

iment of Agriculture have been 

athering of evidence 

for the crusade. ractically all of the 

indictments, it was stated, either charge 

the sending of obscene matter through 

the nails or using the mails to defraud. 

The coterie of medical quacks through- 

out the country has been reaping a 

harvest ever since the Supreme Court 

held that the pure food law could not be 

used to prosecute patent medicine manu- 

facturers for “misbranding,” except 

when their labels made false statements 

as to the quality, quantity or materials 
used in their composition. 


tO + 
AD MEN’S LEAGUE MEET 
DECEMBER 5 


On December 5 the Ad Men’s League 
will hold a dinner at the Aldine Club. 
The subject of the discussion at that 
time will be advertising and selling 
problems connected with the hardware 
trade. The apuetiars will include 
Sanders Norvell, of St. Louis, and 
Charles W. Asbury, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Norvell is the former president of 
the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, and is now writing 
for the Hardware Reporter under the 
name “Mike Kinney.” Mr. Asbury is 
president of the Enterprise Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia. 


++. 
KENNEDY OUT OF BALTIMORE 
BARGAIN HOUSE 


John E, Kennedy has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Balt#more 
Bargain House. He will return to 
New York January 1 to act for him- 
self. His successor has not yet been 
appointed. 

—————__+ 0 +——___ 

The Chicago Morning World sus- 
pended publication November 15. The 
announcement of the publishers was to 
the effect that a morning paper is 
fundamentally wrong because neither 
men nor women have time co read it. 


C. E,. Lawrence, formerly writer of 
trade paper advertising for the National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, O., has 
been appointed advertising manager for 
I neh, Van Slyck & McConville, whole- 
sale dry goods, Minneapolis. 





Where the Money flows 


there should flow a part of your 
appropriation. : a ; 

As exhibit A in this hearing 
the El Paso Herald presents El 
Paso—the “Chicago of Texas.” — 

As a prosperity barometer, it 
points to its 17 jewelry stores, all 
doing well. f 

Ordinarily this would sound 
improbable for a_ town of 40,000 
people. But El Paso is not an 
ordinary town. It has the big- 
city look and the big-city consum- 
ing capacity. : ; 

El Paso is the only shopping 
and jobbing metropolis within a 
1,200-mile circle that takes in 
Western Texas, Southern Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, also 
North Western Mexico. 

The smelters here turn out over 
a billion a year in bullion—gold, 
silver, copper, lead, etc. There 
are rich ranches and fertile farms. 

Across the river in Mexico is Juarez, 
where a weekly bull fight brings people 
from hundreds of miles. Every winter 
the Juarez jockey club has a 100-day 
racing season at its $300,000 course. 

And remember, there is no duty on 
gocds brought in from Texas. 

E!} Faso is the spider in a web of 
9 railroads. 6 of them have shops here 
and pay $3,000,000 in wages per year. 


THE EL PASO 
HERALD 


is the key that unlocks the consumer 
purse down this way. It reaches 382 
railroad stations within a 250 mile 
radius, which form the base of supplies 
for the miners, ranchers and other big- 
pursed folks who live in the towns. 

The El Paso Herald has graduated at 
its own request fiom the course in 
arithmetic conducted by the Association 
of American Advertisers—the only pa- 
per in this section that asked for this 
examination. 

The El Paso Herald is edited with a 
backbone. Which means that it has 
influence. Why not utilize it to your 
advantage? 

EL PASO HERALD 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING FARM 
PUBLICATIONS FOR OCTOBER 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ Own Advertising.) 


The following figures, with the exception of those indicated by asterisks, are 
taken from the reporis compiled by the Washington Press Bureau. 


WEEKLIES. 
General and Live Stock and 
Class Adv. Classified Adv. Total, 

Breeder’s Gazette 50,124 28,666 
Iowa Homestead j 36,131 96,976 
Farmer’s Mail and Breeze p 17,165 
Hoard’s Dairyman ‘ 18,676 
Wallaces’ Farmer 14,450 
Farmer and*Stockman 17,300 
Kansas Farmer 15,157 
Nebraska Farmer 8,589 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 6,033 
Farm and Ranch J 3,869 | 
Ohio Farmer 2,454 
Michigan Farmer 2 2,717 
The Farmer 5 8,517 
*Orange Judd Farmer 5,153 
Wisconsin Farmer 36 4,716 
Progressive Farmer 5,037 
National Stockman and Farmer 
Farmer’s Guide 
20th .Century Farmer 
*American Agriculturist 
a my Ruralist 34,255 
N. Agriculturist 888 33,976 
“N, VE Homestead 33,356 
*Southern Farming ee 31,625 
Rural New Yorker $1,406 
*N. W. Farmstead 80,304 
Indiana Farmer 28,202 
Farmer’s Review 27,248 
*Country Gentleman 25,898 
Farmer and Breeder 25,120 
Practical Farmer . 16,754 
Iowa Farmer 142 11,551 

In making comparisons, proper allowance should be made for those we klies 
which in some months have five issues to the month. 


SEMI- eiieeg 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 32 
*Dakota Farmer 
*Farm and Home 


Prairie Farmer 

Farm, Stock and Home 
Southern Ruralist 
*Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Southern Planter 
Nebraska Farm Journal 
Farm Progress 
Southern Agriculturist 
Southern Cultivator 
Up-To-Date Farming 
Illinois Farmer 

Mo. & Kan. Farmer 
Home and Farm 

Farm Magazi 


Farmer’s Voice cf "608 


Successful Farming 14,687 
Farm Journal 13,120 
Missouri Valley Farmer r 13,012 
Agricultural Epitomist 12,076 
Farm Life f , 8,016 
*Farmer’s Wife 8,004 
Farm News 6,895 
*Farm Press 6,697 


CANADIAN FARM PAPERS. 


*Family Herald & Weekly Star 8, 5, 144,240 
*Farmer’s Magazine 9,408 
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P.V. Collins was not Elected 
Governor of Minnesota 


althouch he ran 8000 ahead of the state ticket, but 


P. V. COLLINS’ FARM PAPER 


The Northwestern 
Agriculturist 


IS ELECTED THE PROGRESSIVE HEAD 


of all Farm Papers of the West with the greatest und best circulation. 


The ny akedy = 150,000 STRONG 
in an Army Already 9 

November 23rd issue required 144,904 for paid subscribers and 4778 for advertisers 

and exchanges, making a total of 149,682, and the average weekly increase for 

several months has exceeded 2000 net yearly paid-in-advance dollar rh i 

THE GREATES'* CIRCULATION EVER ACHIEVED BY ANY WESTERN 

FARM PAPER. In the paraphrased language of Senator Dixon, 


THIS IS NOT POLITICS; IT IS—BUSINESS! 


The Northwestern Agriculturist is alive, aggressive and progressive. The 
farmers are rallying around 


The Northwestern Agriculturist 


with enthusiasm because they recognize its powerful championship of their market 
interests. The subscriptions are yearly, dollar-a-year subscriptions, given by the 
individual farmers to our own traveling agents, of whom we kave a corps of 
sixty-five men, devoting their whole time to our subscriptions. These are not 
“blocks of subscriptions,” “scheme subscriptions’ nor “short-termers” but full- 
priced, full-year orders, given upon the intrinsic merits of the paper. It is a 
phenomenal success and it is genuine and permanent. 


Rate 55 Cents per Agate Line Flat. Forms, close, Friday eight days 








Prosperity of the Northwest 


Never before have Northwestern Farmers harvested such a crop as this of 1912, 
and the open fall weather has permitted them to save it all. Prices are excellent 


in spite of the 
BUMPER YIELDS OF GRAIN 
so that all the elements of the situation—the time, the field and the paper—com- 
bine to say: 
Come Into the Northwestern Agriculturist Now and Let 
Us Help “Pass Prosperity Around” 


P. V.COLLINS PUBLISHING CO. 


P. V. Collins, President, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Advertising Office: 
1304 Tribune Building, Chicago. Eastern Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, 
B. W, Rhoads, Advertising Manager, Payne & Young in charge. 
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Can you fi 


The promotion of the former head 
an unusual opening with one of t 
agencies in the country. 


If you feel equal to work of the foll 


The co-operation you will have 


A complete and well-trained department of experienced 
and particularly strong, general and specialized writers, who 
are thoroughly able to carry out the work of the Department, 

A most efficient Art Department, with several specially 
trained lay-out men, supervised by a _ well-known Ar 
Director, who is constantly in touch with artists and art 
work—a particularly fine critic and one who is qualified to 
select and secure the best and most appropriate art work 
for each campaign. 

A Department for handling Printing and Engraving, 
which understands effective type-setting and cut-making, s0 
that all details are taken care of without friction and the 
work executed promptly and accurately, relieving you of 
the burden of this work. 

You will have to assist you in analyzing conditions, a 
staff of some of the best known men in the advertising 
world, who handle many of the most famous advertising 
accounts, and who are well known for their sound business 
judgment and ability to create and develop successful can- 
paigns. This in itself will constitute an obvious benefit in 
your own development. 

You will have the benefit of information and experience 
acquired during years of advertising. This is invaluable and 
of the utmost practical aid. 

You will have the opportunity to handle large and cor- 
spicuous accounts, so that your work will be interesting and 
creditable to you. 
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y scope, these are the conditions: 


What will be expected of you 


You must have executive -ability. You must also have 
the ability to assist the different copy-writers to develop 
to their maximum efficiency. You must be a good sys- 
tematizer so no lost motion will creep in. You must have 
an analytical mind so that, when in consultation with the 
principal members of the firm, you will grasp the funda- 
mental issues involved and make your contributions on a 
proposition sound, direct, deep and far-sighted. 

You must be able to write, so that after a campaign is: 
outlined, you can write a plan which will be readable, 
logical, and convincing. 

You must have knowledge of the methods and practice 
of both mail-order and general advertising, as both will 
be under your general supervision. You must go into each 
proposition with an absolutely open and unprejudiced mind 
—seek the facts, and be able to determine the kind of copy 
best adapted to the purpose to be accomplished. You must 
be able to criticise your own copy and that prepared by 
the Department until it is brought into the state of highest 
efficiency. 

You must be a man to whom work of this kind is your 
real interest. 

The opportunity in this production department is one 
of, if not the greatest in the agency business. 

The salary will depend upon how nearly you measure 
up to the requirements. 

All communications will be held in strict confidence and 
returned, if so desired. Send complete information as the 
Position must be filled without unnecessary loss of time. 

Address L. B., Box 33, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Radtites 
What He 
Preaches 


The Editor in Chief of 
Farm Press is a practical 
farmer. He was “raised” 
on a farm, and as a small 
boy rode the leader in a 
five-horse team that pulled 
the first harvester and 
binder used in the state of 
Illinois. He is still farm- 
ing—a big tract in the 
West, using power ma- 
chinery, and an average 
farm in one of the Central 
States; a farmer from 
choice, as well as _ for 
profit. 


Half a lifetime of practi- 
cal experience in the field, 
aided by thought and 
study, gives him a knowl- 
edge of agriculture that is 
valuable to others en- 
gaged in the same pursuit. 
He knows what the farm- 
ers want and he writes in 
an able, forceful, pleasing 
way that is understood 
and appreciated by more 
than 325,000 other farm- 
ers who read Farm Press. 
$25,000 farm families comprise 
a big audience and a publication 
that reaches so many homes must 
be serving its readers in a most 
effective way. Subscribers be- 
lieve in Farm Press and they 
write the Editor for information 
on a world of subjects, including 


the advertising they see in its 
columns, 


And here’s a fact that inter- 
ests you, Mr. Advertiser :—publi- 
cations that the subscribers read 
for profit to themselves, are in- 
variably profitable to you. 


FARM PRESS 


Duane W. Gaylord, Adv. Mar. 


CHICAGO 


Wm. H. Hogg, Eastern Rep. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 

















SOME THINGS RETA!LERS 
FIND TO CRITICISE 


MANY ELECTROS AND MUCH PLATE- 
MATTER FURNISHED BY MANU- 
FACTURERS HAVE FANCY BORDERS 
THAT PREVENT THEIR BEING USED 
IN LARGER ADS—CAR-CARDS WITH 
NO SPACE FOR LOCAL DEALERS 
NAME 


By B. R. Barr, 
eaters Manager, S. Hirsch’s Sons, 
iagara Falls, N. Y. 

Are the thousands of dollars 
which are spent annually by the 
manufacturer in an endeavor to 
co-operate with the retailer, really 
spent so as to insure the best pos- 
sible returns to all concerned? 
Many readers would answer that 
in the negative. Here are a few 
reasons why. 

Many of the large manufactur- 
ers furnish advertising electros 
and plate-matter free of charge 
with every consignment of goods. 
Now you will seldom, if ever, find 
a retail ad man who will not wel- 
come good plate-matter, especially 
since he is often rushed for time 
and needs to fill a certain space in 
a hurry. 

And he is very often disappoint- 
ed when he turns to his electro 
cabinet, and finds that nearly all 
the electros which have been fur- 
nished by the manufacturer have 
some kind of a _ fancy border 
which, if used, would throw his 
layout entirely out of balance, es- 
pecially if he uses a special border 
of his own. After he experiences 
a few of these disappointments he 
decides that he can save time by 
writing. the copy himself, after 
which decision he seldom, if ever, 
gives the manufacturers’ plate- 
matter a thought. ; 

In many of the cuts furnished 
by the manufacturers a space of 
one or two inches at the bottom 
is generally left blank for the 
firm’s imprint. This is all very 
well if the cut is to be run as a 
separate advertisement, but it 
could hardly be used in a large, 
composite department store ad. 

If the manufacturers would do 
away with fancy borders around 
the plates which they furnish, and 


ttre OS’ as 
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merely supply a cut illustrating 
their particular product, with good 
forceful copy put up in pamphlet 
form, cach ad perforated so that 
it could be torn out and pasted on 
a piece of paper with instructions 
to the printer to condense to fit 
allotted space, then the manufac- 
turers would find that the retail 
ad man would be only too glad to 
get the cut and copy. 

There is a large soap concern 
which furnishes the retailer some 
very 


design. 


to any retailer because of the fact 
that there is no space left on the 
card for the retailer’s imprint. 
Certainly no retailer will buy 


street-car space and run this card | 
when he knows that the same soap | 


can be bought in a hundred other 
stores in town. 

This same manufacturer also 
goes to the expense of a small for- 
tune every year for the printing 


of little booklets and circulars, | 


which are sent to the retailer to 
be enclosed in bundles or mailed 
to customers. A very large per- 
centage of this matter is destroyed 
by the salespeople or is left under 
the counter until swept out by the 
janitor. The smaller merchant 
who cannot boast of an advertis- 
ing department has little or no 
time to give the matter any at- 
tention, 

All this unnecessary expense 
could be eliminated—and is by a 
few manufacturers—by requesting 
a list of names from the retail 
merchant and mailing the litera- 
ture direct, the expense being 
borne either by the retailer or the 
manufacturer. 

canes ree 
DEATH NOTICE OF LIVING NOT 
LIBELOUS 


As the result of a recent suit against 
the New York Times, it has been ruled 
by the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court that it is not libelous to 


publish the announcement that a living | 


person has died. The suit grew out of 
the publication of a pa‘d death notice 


prnted in the Times and referring to 


one Bealey Cohen of Brooklyn. 








attractive street-car cards | 
with every order of soap. These | 
cards are highly colored, veritable | 
works of art, costing, no doubt, a | 
hundred dollars or more for each | 
i But even had they cost | 
a million they would be useless | 


Every farmer is a home 
dweller. A large per- 
centage are home owners. 


The business of supplying 
a home with necessities is a 
profitable one. 


There are more farmers 
than any other business class 
of Americans. 


Therefore, if you make 
anything for the home, the 
farmer is your largest 
market. 


87% of the farmers who 
read Farm and Fireside own 
their own homes. 


8% have jointed bookcases. 
39% have pianos. 

9% use safety razors. 

2% have typewriters. 


10%4% have 
and so on. 


automobiles, 


And there are 500,000 such 
farmers who read 


FARM“"FFIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 
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Reach the Homes of the Farmers, 
Ranchmen and Fruit Growers in 
the Rocky Mountain Region 


By using 


THE DENVER 
WEEKLY POST 


108,000 circulation weekly proved 


EVERY NATIONAL Advertiser 
needs it. 


Mail Order advertisers find it 
the best paying Weekly in the 
country. In very many cases 
the Denver Weekly Post is the 
only paper these people read. It 
gives the ews of the week, 
Market reports and live Stock 
and Grain prices. Woman’s page, 
Farm page, and Sporting page— 
‘a paper to interest all the family. 
Circulation divided by states 
as follows: 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Missouri 

Montana 

Western Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Mexico 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South Dakota 


Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming 
Scattering 


Total Subscribers 108,830 


These homes are of well-to-do 
people, some situated in villages, 
others on farms, ranches and 
orchard tracts. A trial will 
demonstrate its great merit. 


Rate 20 cents per line flat. 


After Jan. Ist, 1913, the rate 
will be 25 cents per line but an 
order placed before Jan. Ist, 
may be made to cover space for 
a full year at the 20 cent rate. 


Classified rate- 3 cents per word. 
Forms Close on Saturday in 
Denver. 

DENVER WEEKLY POST 

~ Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Mallers Bldg. Brunswick Bldg. 
Chicago New York 





| CALCULATING THE AL VER. 
TISING APPROPRIAT.ON 


| 
ON WHAT SHALL IT BE »ASgEp? 


—WHAT SOME ADVERTISE:S ARE 
SPENDING—ANALYSIS OF  ONpD)- 
TIONS IN EACH PARTICULA:: CASE 
MUST PRECEDE AN_ INTEL: IGENT 
DETERMINATION OF HOW Mi CH 710 
SPEND—PORTION OF AN A:)DRESS 
BEFORE THE TECHNICAL PUBLIC- 
ITY ASSOCIATION 


By J. F. Low, 
Advertising Manager, H. W. Johns. 
Manville Co., New York. 


Many things must be considered 
in arriving at the amount to spend 
for advertising. We must keep 
in mind whether the concern is al- 

| ready established or just starting 
in business, the bank balance, the 
nature of the products, the pres- 
| ent consumption, the possible con- 
| sumption, the capacity of plant, 
| number of competitors, number of 
| dealers who handle the goods (if 
sold through dealers), the amounts 
that other concerns in similar 
lines have found it profitable to 
spend, and a hundred and one 
other things. 
| We know, for instance, that 
from one to two per cent of the 
gross income can be considered to 
be the standard advertising ap- 
propriation for mechanical and 
electrical manufacturers, for pub- 
lic service corporations, etc. The 
advertising appropriations of au- 
tomobile manufacturers usually 
range from one and a half to as 
high as thirty-three and a third 
per cent of the gross sales, but 
will average around four per cent. 
Department stores are spending 
an average of from two to four 
per cent in local newspapers, 
while some departments spend as 
high as eight per cent; and | have 
heard of one department store 
which spent twenty-one per cent 
the first year in business. A 
clothing manufacturer is spending 
three and a half per cent. One 
piano manufacturer is spending 
eight per cent. A stove manufac- 
turer is spending twelve per cent. 
Many toilet goods manufacturers 
are said to be spending from 











twenty-five to sixty-six per cent of 
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their gross profits. Some of the 
well-known food manufacturers 
are sp.nding from one to two per 
cent .! their gross sales, while it 
is clamed that one manufacturer 
in ths line is regularly spending 
fifty pcr cent of his profits, which 
are suid to be between two hun- 
dred «nd three hundred per cent. 
A boox manufacturer has recently 
found it very profitable to spend 
tweniy-live per cent of his gross 
sales ior advertising. A mail or- 
der house is spending twelve and 
a half per cent. The Union Pa- 
cific aud the Southern Pacitic rail- 
1oads are spending about six- 
tenths of one per cent. 

In inaking up an appropriation 
for a concern just starting in busi- 
ness, of course we have no gross 
sales to guide us, and it is then 
necessary to figure our appropria- 
tion on a percentage of the esti- 
mated first year’s sales. In order 
to get a quick start, new concerns 
often make a much larger appro- 
priation for advertising for the 
first year than they expect to 
spend after their goods have been 
introduced. 

Aiter the total annual expendi- 
ture has been determined upon 
and the fixed advertising expenses 
such as salaries of employees of 
the advertising department and 
rent deducted, we must decide on 
how much of the balance shall be 
spent for catalogues, booklets, art 
work, engraving, postage, exhibits, 
periodical space, circular letters, 
etc. When this has been settled, 
a margin must be allowed for 
emergencies, and it is seldom that 
any advertising plan—no matter 
how skilfully worked up—can be 
readily adhered to. onditions 
nearly always arise which make it 
necessary to make some changes 
in the original plan. 

Now we have decided how much 
we consider that our firm could 
profitably spend and how it should 
be apportioned, but we have yet to 
get the approval of the board of 
directors. 

Fortunately, most business men 
of to-day realize what a tremend- 
ous selling force judicious adver- 
tising is, and when your board of 
directors is composed of this mod- 
ern type of business man it does 











Wel what are 


you waitin 
or? I 








If you knew what colorful 
art and sparkling advertis- 
ing ideas Will Bradley and 
other famous designers 
have put into the new 
Strathmore Sample Books, 
you'd send for yours to- 
day. There are over a 
thousand items covering 


Strathmore 
Quality 


Writing Papers, Book Papers, 
Cover and Announcement Stocks. 
The four groups are wonderfully 
printed and suggest an appropri- 
ate “get up” for every kind of 
printing. Send for the groups 
that you need in your business. 
Write on your business letter- 
head, please. 


The “Strathmore Quality’’ Groups 


Group No. 1. Writing Papers 
for all kinds of business station- 
ery, letterheads, envelopes, bill- 
heads, statements, checks. 

Group No. 2. Deckel Edge Book 
Papers. Beautiful artistic papers 
in smooth and rough surfaces. 
Group No. 3. Cover Papers and 
Bristols. The finest collection 
of Cover Papers and Bristols 
made. For catalog covers, fold- 
ers, mounts, circulars, 

Group No. 4 Announcement 
Stocks. These show sheets and 
envelopes to match for any kind 
of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 


Mittineague, Mass. U.S.A. 
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not require any persuasion to get 
a reasonable advertising appropri- 
ation. But there are still some 
doubting Thomases, especially 
among those who*have never done 
any advertising and know nothing 
avout it, and if you have any ox 
this type of men to deal with, it 
is your duty to point out the ad- 
vantages of advertising. 

Before attempting to convince 
these skeptics that advertising is 
really a wonderful selling force, 
it is often well to first point out 
about how much business they 
should be getting, for { know of 
at least one instance (and there 
must be many others) where the 
manufacturer, when asked to 
spend some money for advertis- 
ing, said: “I don’t need to ad- 
vertise. I am now getting about 
half the business in my line and 
my four competitors are dividing 
the balance between them,” while 
investigation showed that he was 
only selling about one-eighth of 
the total quantity that was being 
consumed. 

Here is one way to get this in- 
formation. Of course, nearly 


every line would have to be han- 
dled differently, but this one ex- 
ample will help to illustrate the 
idea. 

Suppose, for instance, we are 
trying to influence a manufacturer 


of spark plugs to advertise. Un- 
less he had analyzed the possibili- 
ties, he might be selling, say, 100,- 
000 plugs and think that he was 
getting about all the business. He 
would change his mind, however, 
if you pointed out that, according 
to reliable authorities, there are at 
present in the United States over 
900,000 automobiles and 430,000 
motor boats, and that about 400,- 
000 automobiles and about 70,000 
motor boats will be built during 


1913, making a total of 1,800,000 
automobiles and motor boats that 
will require an average oi four 
spark plugs each, or a total of at 
least 7,200,000 plugs. And if you 
further pointed out that as there 
were only nineteen competitors 
and that as his product was bet- 
ter than that of any of his com- 
petitors, he should surely be able, 
provided he properly advertised 
and pushed the sale of his goods 
along modern lines, to sell at leas: 
one-twentieth of the total number 
of plugs sold, or 360,000, which 
would give him a profit of ‘$54, 000, 
even on so smalla profit as fiiteen 
cents per plug, this should at least 
open his eyes as to the great pos- 
sibility. 

Some advertisers are of the im- 
pression that it is not necessary to 

advertise continuously. They do 
not realize that about seventeen 
out of every 1,000 persons they tell 
about their goods every year die, 
and that the birth rate is thirty- 
two per thousand, so that there 
are that many new persons each 
year to educate to use their goods. 
They do not stop to consider that 
thousands of men go into new 
lines of business every year; that 
the readers of the publications they 
use are constantly changing, so 
that from twenty-five to eighty- 
five per cent new readers have to 
be told about their goods every 
year, etc. 

And now as to just a few of 
the advantages of advertising. Ad- 
vertising largely enhances in value 
the good will of a business. It is 
really as much of an investment 
as machinery, buildings, etc. That 
it is so considered by many large 
concerns is shown by the follow- 
ing table, which gives the price 
that these concerns place on their 
good will: 





THE RELATION OF THE CAPITAL, ASSETS AND GOOD WILL OF SOME 
LEADING INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS, AS REPORTED 
BY BOSTON NEWS BUREAU 


Capital. 
$90,000,000 


Name. 
Goodrich 
Woolworth 


Studebaker 
May Dept.... 
Underwood 
Loose- Wiles 

* Estimated. 


43, 500, 000 

++ 20,000,000 
‘ 13,500,000 
13,000,000 


Good Will. 

*$57,000,000 
50,075,000 
20,000,000 
19,807,277 
14,343,957 
7,995,720 
7,970,543 


Assets. 
$100,877,604 
65,157,155 
60,768,949 
56,467,143 
21,377,229 
15,476,785 
15,247,152 
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lf, for instance, the factories, 
the goo: is, and everything else that | 
could be called tangible property 
of the above concerns or of such 
concerns as the H. W. Johns- | 
- slay Company, or the Genera! | 
Electric Company, were swept 
away, the privilege of manufac- 
turing goods and marketing them 
under the name of “J-M” or “G. 
BR awe vuild be worth a lot of 
money. !or this reason, any money 
that has been spent for advertis- 
ing is invested as much as if put 
into machinery, buildings, etc. 

Advertising and trade-marking 
goods enables a manufacturer to | 
own his business and goods in- 
stead ot letting the dealer own 
them. 

Mr. Tipper, advertising man- 
ager oi the Texas Oil Co., made 
an investigation some years ago | 
which showed that his salesmen 
sold from sixty to seventy per 
cent of the people they called on 
before the goods were advertised 
and that after four months ad- 
vertising, the same salesmen sold 
from eighty to ninety per cent of 
the persons called on. 

As an example of what judi- 
cious advertising will do, look 
at the great mail order houses. 

For instance, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., of Chicago, did a gross busi- 
ness last year of $64,112,194, which 
is an increase of about sixty-five 
per cent in six years. Their com- 
mon stock was selling a couple of 





days ago at $217 a share. There 
are very few concerns in this | 
country that are doing such a re- 
markably profitable business. 

The Baltimore Bargain House 
did a business in 1911 of $13,345,- 
789,55, or an increase of $551,- 
879.72 over 1910. It costs them 


about two and one-fourth per cent | 


to sell goods by mail, against a 
selling cost of seven to ten per 
cent through salesmen. 

One of the hardest things in 
the world to sell is life insurance. 
Yet the Postal Life of New York, 
which sells life insurance entirely 
by advertising, is said to have 
nearly doubled its business in 1911 
on an advertising appropriation of 
between $23,000 and $24,000. By 
advertising, this company is get- 





ting business at a cost of about 


You can cover 20 counties, 
84 towns, in 3 States with 


‘THE EVANSVILLE 


COURIER 


Evansville is the centre of this 
rich section of Southern Indiana, 
Southeastern Illinois and North- 
eastern Kentucky. 

No other large city within some 
hundred miles. 

The trade of this area is si- 
phoned Evansvilleward by 5 in- 


| terurban trolley lines, 9 steam- 
| boat lines and 8 railroads. 


With such transportation 
“a la carte” the entire section 
is ONE shopping community. 

Its favorite paper is the Evans- 
ville Courier. It was born in 
1845. It has been growing ever 
since. It has grown into the 
family life of the public (at 2 
cents a copy). 

It has grown in circulation. 
The first 6 months of 1912 aver- 
aged 18,365 daily. It guarantees 
a larger circulation than all 
other Evansville papers combined. 

It leads in local, foreign and 
classified advertising. It will 
lead you if used, to a successful 


| Evansville business. 


In proof whereof we can point 


| to quite a list of well-known, 
| careful 


National Advertisers. 
They are backing their judgment 


| with the use of extensive space. 


No other town and territory of 
equal consuming capacity is so 
inexpensive and convenient to 
cover, both with salesmen and ad- 
vertising, as the tri-state “cor- 
nerdom” of the Evansville 
Courier. 


THE EVANSVILLE COURIER 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representaives 


Brunswick Bldg.. New York; Tribune 
Bite, hicago; Chemical 
Idg., St. Louis. 


At your Po any time, anywhere. 
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TEST YOUR PLAN 


NEW ENGLAND 


Local Daily Newspapers 


You can try out one city or ten at 
a small expense 


You can put your selling and advertising plans 
under the miscroscope and watch every movement, 
profiting by correcting the weaknesses. 


The New England field is the logical one for try 
outs. The cities are close together, they are all pros- 
perous, all have good papers with a fair rate for 
advertising when measured by the inch per thousand 
and an extraordinary low rate when measured by 
their selling power. 


Prosperity in New England 


This has been the greatest building. year that New 
England has ever had. So the carpenter, mason, 
bricklayer and painter have money in their pockets. 
The mills, cotton and woolen, are running full time 
so the operators have money to buy. The silversmith, 
the gun-makers, the brass crafters, the paper makers, 
the iron worker, the dyer and bleacher—all have 
been as busy as bees and have the money to buy. 


Ten good papers in 10 good “try out” cities: 


Waterbury, Ct.,Republican Lynn,Mass.,Item 

W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Portland,Me.,Express 
Springfield,Mass.,Union Meriden,Ct.,Record 
Salem,Mass.,News Burlington,Vt.,Free Press 
NewBedford Siangerd | NewHaven,Ct.,Register 
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ten dollars per $1,000, agairist an 
average cost of securing business 
through agents of from twelve to 
twenty-five dollars per $1,000 fot 
the first year and then a yearly 
commission of about seven and a 


half per cent for seven and a half | 
years, or a total cost for the | 


whole period of from twenty-two 
to thirty-five dollars per $1,000. 
The National Cloak & Suit Co., 


of this city, is said to have start- | two cents every evening for the 


| REGISTER than pay one cent for 


| either of the other  one-cent 
to-day they occupy a large eleven- | 


ed in business in one small room 
about twenty-two years ago, and 


story building. 


Gordon Van Tine & Co. sold 
building tietental in the regular | 


way through salesmen for about 


nty years and then went into | D 
sth , cents than either of the others at 


by advertising alone. The third | OM cent. 


year after they started advertising. | ( 
| newspaper in New Haven by long 


the mail order business and sold 


they are said to have done a busi- 


ness of more than $1,500,000, or | 


triple the business they did be- 
fore employing that modern sell- 
ing force—advertising. 

The Kalamazoo Stove Company 
started in business about the mid- 
dle of 1902. It spent $18,000 for 
advertising the first year and did 
a business of $40,000. Four years 
later it did a business of $500,000. 

Butler Brothers, whom it is 
said started in business about 
thirty-five years ago with a stock 
valued at $500, now send out over 
2,000,000 catalogues a year de- 
scribing more than 30.000 items, 
and occupy large buildings in four 
of the big cities. 

All of the above concerns are 
strictly mail order houses and sell 
their goods entirely by advertis- 
ing. I have mentioned these con- 
cerns ‘or the reason that they 
employ no salesmen, so no one 
can say that anything except ad- 
vertising is responsible for their 
wonderful success. 

But advertising has done just 
as well for concerns employing 
hoth advertising and salesmen to 
market their product. Take just 
one illustration, in the National 
Biscuit Company. It grew from 
a $4.000,000 corporation te one of 
$55,000,000 in eight years after it 
started to advertise, and even in 
the vear of the panic it made a 
profit of $4,101,415. 





New Haven 
(Conn. ) 


Register 


| Is New Haven’s Best Paper 


More people in New Haven pay 


papers. Because the REGISTER 
is better than any other New 
Haven paper. 

This shows that the REGIS- 
TER is a: better paper for two 


The REGISTER is the best 


odds. It has more news, more 
features, more advertising, and 


| more readers than any other New 


Haven paper. 
For NEW HAVEN—the REGISTER 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








The more than 1,600 advertisements 
appearing in the 


THANKSGIVING NUMBER 


of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 


published November 27th are worthy 
the study of every advertiser and stu- 
dent of advertising because they are of 
a clean, honest character coming 
from many widely distributed parts of 
our country and from abroad. This 
advertising is very comprehensive and 
representative. The paper contains a 
review by eminent writers of the 
year’s most notable achievements in 
nearly every state and country. 


A copy free on request to every 
student of advertising. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 
Falmouth and St. Paul Sts., Boston, Mass. 
6029 Metropolitan Bldg. 750 Peoples’ Gas Bldg. 
ew York Chicago 


28-29 Amberley House 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W. C. 
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| More than 19,000 daily 


OFFICIAL PARCEL POST 
MAP 


(Seve map on opposite page) 
The accompanying cut 1s a re- 


ap with zones calculated 


the unit containing the city | 
ashington, D. C. The Post- | 
issue a | 


Department will 

map for each of the 

vhich are defined by lati- 

tudinal and longitudinal lines and 

are numbered according to “col- 

umns”’ from east to west. The 

circumferences defining the vari- 

ous zones will be drawn upon each 

map with the unit for which it is 
issued as a center. 

A Parcel Post Guide will be is- 
sued, listing every post-office in 
the United States with the num- 
ber of the unit in which it is 
situated. To determine the 
amount of postage necessary to 
prepay the carriage of any parcel, 
it will be necessary to look up in 
the guide the post-office to which 
the parcel is directed, and ascer- 
tain the number of the unit in 
which that post-office is located. 
Since the distance the parcel is 
to travel determines the amount 
of postage required, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain how far the 
sender’s unit is from the destina- 
tion of the package, and the loca- 
tion on the map of the unit con- 
taining the post-office addressed 
will indicate the zone in which it 
is included. The table of rates in 
the lower left hand corner of the 
map indicates the amount of post- 
age necessary to send a parcel of 
a certain weight to a post-office 
within a certain zone. It is pro- 
vided that when a unit falls partly 
within and partly outside a zone 
(when it is intersected by the 
zone boundary on the map) it 
shall be considered as falling en- 
tirely within the zone covered by 
the lower rate. 


————+ e+ —___- 


_ Joseph P. Geiger, who for the past 
six years has been engaged in the mail- 
order and publishing business, and who 
Previous to this was connected with the 
Chicago Chronicle for 10 years, has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
the classified advertising department of 
the Chicago Examiner. 





Worcester 


iction of the official parcel | 


(Mass.) 
Gazette 


Is a Good Buy for Any Advertiser 


There is more high-grade ma- 
chinery made within ten miles of 
Worcester than in any other spot 
on earth. Worcester produces 
most of the wire goods in this 
country, and is a world center in 
the manufacturing of metal work- 
ing machinery. 

The GAZETTE is the best me- 
dium for advertisers in this great 
section of skilled mechanics. Goes 
into more homes every evening 
than any other Worcester paper. 


The GAZETTE leads in display 
advertising. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








Any advertiser 
seeking information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF RETAILERS URGE 
ADVERTISING LAW 


ENDORSE MODEL STATUTE DRAFTED 
BY PRINTERS’ INK OR SOMETHING 
AS GOOD—PARCELS POST CON- 
DEMNED—PARCELS POST STRONG- 
LY CRITICISED 


Warnings against false state- 
ments in advertising was one of 
the keynotes of the first annual 
convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Retail Merchants, rep- 
resenting 250,000 merchants, at 
St. Louis, November 19-21st. 

At the final session this most 
important step was taken. A res- 
olution was adopted that the dif- 
ferent states work for the adop- 
tion of Printers’ INK’s model 
advertising law, or a similar law, 
making it a misdemeanor to place 
before the public advertisements 
containing untrue, deceptive or 
misleading statements. 

Warnings against unfair cutting 


of prices until profits were ab- 


sorbed was another’ keynote. 
And everybody protested against 
prison-made goods for catalogue 
houses as an injury to both the re- 
tailers and to labor. The parcels 
post, even in the modified form 
in which it goes into effect, was 
unreservedly condemned. 

President M. J. Maloney called 
the convention to order, and 
Judge O’Neill Ryan, a St. Louis 
orator, welcomed the visitors. In 
responding, Mr. Maloney told of 
the progress made by the one- 
year-old association. He attrib- 
uted the defeat of a general, flat 
rate-to-all-sections parcels post to 
the activities of the federation. 
He vigorously urged the mem- 
bers to do all in their power to 
secure the passage of a pure ad- 
vertising bill through their Con- 
gressmen, 

“We have reason to believe,” 
said Mr. Maloney,” “that a large 
portion of the manufactured ar- 
ticles produced in our prisons is 
being disposed of to mail-order 
houses. I would recommend that 
statistics be compiled showing 
what articles are manufactured 


INK 


by convict labor in the several 
states, and to whom they are dis. 
tributed.” 

Secretary J. R. Mooreliead, of 
Lexington, Mo., in his annual re. 
port urged that “back to the 
town” should be the slogan of the 
day. “Back to the town,” he 
urged, “if you would sustain the 
price of farm lands; if you would 
avoid the evils growing out of 
child labor, white slave traffic, 
strikes, poverty and the high cost 
of living.” He urged that the 
federation demand a_ thorough 
trial of the present parcels post 
be made before the Gove -rmment 
makes it any broader. “We can 
obtain the passage of a fraudu- 
lent advertising law which will 
prevent fraud and save millions,” 

The address on ‘“Socialistic 
Tendencies” by the Hon. L.’C. 
Boyle, Kansas City, Mo., ex-at- 
torney-general of Kansas, closed 
the opening session. The after- 
noon programme on Tuesday the 
19th included a discussion on 
Parcels Post Law on His Busi- 
—The Probable Effect of the New 
Parcels Post Law on His Busi- 
ness.” Sanders Norvell, editor 
of the St. Louis Hardware Re- 
porter and John W. Barry, of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., led the discus- 
sion. Many others took part. Mr. 
Norvell created a sensation by de- 
claring the present parcels post 
law contained a joker which 
would permit the postmaster-gen- 
eral to abolish at will all zones of 
distribution, and enter into a 
general flat-rate system. To 
prove his assertion Mr. Norvell 
had the law read. 

Geo. D. Barclay, vice-presi- 
dent of the: Simmons Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, then spoke 
on “The Effect of Bulk Sales 
Legislation on the Retailer and 
the Community.” 

On Wednesday morning. No- 
vember 20th, F. H. Freericks, at- 
torney for the National Retail 
Druggists’ Association, _ Cincin- 
nati, spoke on “The Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law as a Menace to 
the Retail Dealer.” This was fol- 
lowed by addresses on “The Fu- 
ture of the Retailer and the Small 
Town and the Need of Commu- 
nity Development,” E. C. Hole, 
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American Lumberman, Chicago; 
and “the Retail Merchant and 
the Country Newspaper,” W. H. 
Miller, editor Ottawa Free Trade, 
Ottawa, Ill. 

Roy |. Soule, New York, sub- 
stitute’) on the programme for 
Flint Garrison, editor St. Louis 
Drygevdsman, Mr. 


Trade Press.” 
Then came the address of H. 


| D. Robbins, chairman of the Vigi- 
| lance Committee of the A. A. C. 


of A. on “The Retail Merchants’ 
Need of an Honest Advertising 
Law—How It Could Be En- 
forced.” He said: “Advertising 
is one of the greatest constructive 
forces in business life. It goes 
into every corner of the civilized 
world, and serves as a powerful 
educational force and as an in- 
comparable salesman. 

“Because these things are true, 


it follows that most advertising is | 
Yet we know that some | 


honest 
advertising is not honest. Fortu- 
nately, it is but a small percent- 
age. The whole business of mer- 
chandising is on a higher and 
more efficient plane than ever be- 
fore. The old doctrine of caveat 
emptor (let the buyer beware) is 
dying out, and the new doctrine 
of the square deal is taking its 
place.” 

W. H. Ingersoll, of New York, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Ingersoll Watch 
Company, was not on the pro- 
gramme, but was invited to speak. 
His subject was “Retail Price 
Regulation a Curb to Restraint of 
Trade and Unfair Competition.” 

B. F. Biliter, managing editor 
Farmer's Guide, Huntington, 
Ind., closed the day’s session by 
an address on “Rural Community 
Co-operation and Improvement.” 

At the closing session, besides 
so strongly urging the passage of 
the Printers’ INK advertising 
statute in all the states. A resolu- 
tion against the parcels post was 
passed. 

M. J. Maloney, of Detroit, was 
unanimously re-elected president 
by acclamation. J. R. Moore- 
head, Lexington, "Mo., 


tive board. 


Soule spoke | wealth of Portland. 


on “| Retail Merchant and the | 


| 9, Z2 ] ae 


Portland, Me. 


(Through error we stated in the last adv. 
that there were 4,300) 


This is a straw that shows the 


With a population of only 


| 58,571 there are only three cities 
in the four far castern states that 
| have more 


telephones, Boston, 
Worcester, and Springfield. 
Portland is the largest city in 
Maine, a beautiful residential city, 
with a great many one-family 


| houses which shows that it is a 
| city of comfort. 


tre Portland 


Express 


is the only afternoon aa and is prac- 
tically the only paper that goes into 
nearly all these homes. Advertising in 
the EXPRESS pays the advertiser. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


| dogs not reach the upper classes; 


it is not their kind of publication. 


It does not reach the lower 
classes: they have not the neces- 
sary education or intelligence. 

Its circulation is confined en- 


| tirely among the great middle 
| class—the backbone of the na- 
| tion—the 


people who exercise 

discrimination in their purchases 

and who are influenced by adver- 

tising. 

New York Pigg 1 Madison Avenue 
Oo. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago in People’s Gas Building 
W. J, Macdonald, Manager 


‘Quality Circulation 
was re- | 
appointed secretary by ‘the execu- | 


Brings Returns 
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Evidence from The manufac- 


turer who de- 
oe eee in of say 


ment Store solution of the 
distribution problem so far as it 
concerns the department store 
trade—including, of course, pri- 
vate brand competition and cut 
prices—may get a little comfort 
from the remarks of “one of the 
most successful department store 
men in Chicago,” quoted in the 
New York Journal of Commerce: 

The only perfect system of depart- 
ment store management is the one that 
places every department on its own 
bottom, making it a specialty store that 
sustains itself independent of what is 
being done in other departments under 
the same roof. A man who can make a 
small store pay is the best possible man 
to make a specialty store in a depart- 
ment store pay. 

Indeed the specialty store may 
prove the “way out” for many a 
manufacturer who is dissatisfied 
with the big store’s treatment of 
his product on the one hand, and 
is unable because of the nature of 
his goods to resort to the chain 
store system of reaching the con- 
sumer. 


_ What has been done in Many 
instances with ready-:o-wear 
clothing, and in a few instances 
with piece goods and re:unants 
can be accomplished with a ya. 
riety of other lines. There seems 
to be no good reason why a cor- 
set manufacturer, for example 
should not join forces with 3 
manufacturer of notions in open- 
ing retail outlets in certain diff- 
cult territories. There is a very 
substantial class of trade which 
appreciates the personal service 
which cannot be had over a de- 
partment store counter; which 
trade would be quickly annexed 
to the new venture. 

Such a procedure would not 
necessarily incur the lasting en- 
mity of the big stores either, 
Many manufacturers have adopt. 
ed quite similar tactics as a 
means of securing distribution 
It is well known in the wholesale 
grocery trade of New York that 
a certain jobbing house has se- 
cured distribution in obstinate 
districts by placing stocks of cof- 
fees, canned goods, etc., with 
butcher shops and displaying the 
goods prominently in the win- 
dows. The recalcitrant grocers 
have come into line as soon as it 
became evident that some profits 
were flowing to the rival estab- 
lishment. In like manner safety 
razors have been placed with hab- 
erdashers as an “inducement” to 
the hardware merchant, disin- 
fectants have been distributed 
through grocers for effect on the 
druggists, and many another 
product has been firmly estab- 
lished in difficult territory by sim- 
ilar strategy. The department 
store may resent the intrusion of 
the specialty store, and the small 
dealers will probably regard it as 
an evidence of rank injustice, but 
they will hardly keep a profitable 
line out simply to gratify a sense 
of injury. 

But by far the best aspect of 
the specialty shop is that it can 
be made to pay for itself, irre- 
spective of what its influence 
upon the rest of the trade may 
be, and the best evidence to that 
effect is that of the department 
store itself in the opinion quoted 
above. 
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Talk The — 
. prints a_ letter 
Without Un from a profess- 
derstanding or in a. state 
y who says that his con- 
loesn’t trouble him a par- 
en he sends out of town 
nail-order house, because 
only been able to save 
while his grocer has a 
nd buggy, and some of the 
radesmen “dash through 
ets” in automobiles. He 
es thusly: 


unive 
scienc 
ticle \ 
to th: 
he hi 
$1,250, 
horse 
other 
the sti 
contin 
If I patronize local merchants shall 
I be he’ping the community, or he'p'ng 
these merchants to send away for the 
latest model of motor cars? I men- 
tion the motor only for the sake of 
being concrete. All the other aspects 
of the lives of these men and _ their 
families are apparently equally affluent. 


The good professor says that it 
is an injustice to the public for 
the retailer to get 40 to 100 per 
cent “merely for selling,” and 
places the blame for the high cost 
of living squarely upon that reck- 
less Croesus, the local dealer. 

And at the same time the South- 
ern Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
at the annual convention, was re- 
soluting as follows: 


Whereas, there is apparent a_ tend- 
ency on the part of certa’'n manufac- 
turers to influence popular demand for 
their product through the medium of 
national advertising, instead of through 
shoe trade journals advertising to the 
retail trade, and 

Whereas, this custom tends to force 
the shoe retailer to stock these goods 
in violation of well-established usages, 
and is against the fundamental welfare 
of the retail shoe trade, encroaching as 
it does upon the dealers’ independence; 


ea 
Resolved, that the Southern Shoe 


Retailers’ Association looks with dis- 
favor upon this practice, and is unal- 
terably opposed to it, and hereby re- 
cords its disapproval of this tendency 
of the manufacturers to exploit their 
goods over the heads of the dealer, 
thus curtailing a volume of business 
which rightfully and legitimately be- 
longs to the retailer himself. 


There are two very good exam- 
ples of the human tendency to talk 
without the slightest understand- 
ing of the subject under discus- 
sion, The professor is assuming 
that because a retailer has an au- 
tomobile, excessive profits must 
be charged; (what right has a re- 
tailer to a devil wagon anyhow?) 
and the Southern Shoe Dealers 


are assuming that the money 
spent in national advertising 
might be added to their profits. 
A little retail experience . might 
help the professor, and a trial of 
influencing popular demand by ad- 
vertising to themselves might 
benefit the shoe dealers. Both 
would discover something they 
are either too blind or too stupid 
to see; namely that there is such 
a thing as cost of doing business 
which must come out of the gross 
profits. 

In themselves the incidents are 
not worth mentioning. But they 
are types of the sort of ignorance 
which hurts legitimate business 
as much as any other one thing. 
because it isthe groundwork of 
suspicion.. Every chance should 
be taken to educate such opin- 
ions out of existence. 


Printers’ INK says: 
The original “reason-why” was 
in the goods—not in the copy. 


When an adver- 
tiser sends copy 

Valuation which the pub- 

of Space jisher is morally 
certain will not pay in his col-: 
umns, is the latter justified in re- 
fusing to run it on the grounds 
that it will produce a totally false 
impression of the value of what 
he has to sell? That is a ques- 
tion which is agitating more than 
one publisher who is wondering 
whether it is better to offend the 
advertiser by telling him that his 
copy is wrong and stand a chance 
of getting his business later, or 
to run the copy he sends with the 
risk that he will drop out with 
the opinion that the medium is at 
fault. 

The problem is one of the by- 
products of the’ passion for “in- 
quiries”; the advertiser’s habit of 
judging the value of space by the 
number of persons who write di- 
rect and use the key number of 
the publication. Particularly is 
this true in the farm paper field 
and in connection with many of 
the so-called mail-order papers 
whose low subscription price at- 
tracts the farmer and the small- 
town dweller. In many cases the 


False 
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conclusions drawn are extremely 
unjust to the publication, and do 
not represent the value of the 
space in any particular. 

A paper in one of the above 
classes ran copy for a farm tool. 
The farmer was requested to send 
to the factory for catalogue, and 
the copy very carefully omitted to 
state that the tool in question was 
sold through dealers. A very sub- 
stantial crop of inquiries was re- 
ceived, and promptly referred to 
the proper dealers for attention 
with the result that one in fifty 
was turned into a sale. The fault 
was in the copy, for the farmer 
felt that having written to the fac- 
tory for a catalogue he was en- 
titled to buy direct.. He felt that 
the dealer’s profit was unjustly 
added onto what he ought to pay. 

The probabilities are that a 
much larger number of sales 
would have been made if the copy 
had distinctly stated that the 
goods could be obtained only 
through the local dealer, and the 
-ppeal to send for a catalogue had 
been subordinated or omitted alto- 
gether. Would the publisher, 
knowing the temper of his read- 
ers, be justified in refusing the 
copy which he felt would not pay 
the advertiser? 


PRINTERS’ INK Says: 

Tt will be a good sign that the 
advertising millennium is coming 
when the story of the copy and 
the story of the chemist’s analysis 
read as if written by the same 
hand. 


Almost every 
advertising man- 
ager will  in- 
stantly recog- 


Dog in the 
Manger 
Solicitation 


nize the type of solicitor referred 
to; the man who keeps his at- 
tention firmly fixed upon the busi- 


ness of rival publications, and 
spends nearly if not quite as 
much time preventing them from 
getting business as he devotes to 
securing it for his own publisher. 
He keeps a careful record of the 
gains of the solicitor on the other 
paper, and is happier when he 
noses out half-a-page ahead than 
he would be over the development 
of a new advertiser. He is loaded 


and primed with instances of 
how his sheet produced a thoy 
sand inquiries where the other 
paper fell down, and has a line 
of “confidential information” 
which makes his competitor's 
rate-card look like a life ember. 
ship in the Ananias Club. 

But he is passing. Like the ty. 
pical “actor” with the Irving. 
esque chin and the furry beaver 
hat he is already a symbol of 
things as they used to be. The 
sellers of space in our better class 
magazines and newspapers have 
come to understand that it is the 
good of the industry which each 
must promote, rather than the im- 
mediate advantage of his particu- 
lar corner of it. Witness the fol- 
lowing from a booklet sent out 
by the Butterick Trio: 

You of the advertising fraternity 
know with what interest you read Print. 
ERS’ INK every week. The matter it 
publishes gives you information that you 
can profitably use in your business. 

That’s why you subscribe to it. 

Now, the woman in the home is as 
much interested in conducting the af- 
fairs of that home as a business man 
is of his office. 

The argument is, of course, 
that the woman’s publication is 
the housewife’s trade-paper, just 
as Printers’ INK is the advertis- 
ing man’s trade-paper. It is a 
statement of the particular value 
of a whole class of periodicals, 
and the particular mediums in 
whose behalf-the booklet is print- 
ed are brought in incidentally, as 
members of a family. It is not 
claimed that they are the whole 
family. One can imagine the ad- 
vertising manager listening with 
a better grace than accompanied 
his reception of the old-style so- 
licitation. 


sie ili cect 
PRESIDENT SCOTT, OF CENTURY 
COMPANY, DIES 

Frank Hall Scott, president 
Century Company, died at his home in 
New York on November 25. Mr. Scott 
was 64 years old and had been con- 
nected with the Century Company for 
forty-two years. 

Mr. Scott was born in Terre Haute, 
Ind. His career in New York began 
when he accepted a responsible josition 
with Scribner & Co., who at that time 
were about to launch the old Scribners 
Monthly. 

Mr. Scott was one of the founders 
of the Aldine Association ani was 
president of the Aldine Club in 1896. 
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Having to do with motor 
cars and such 


it is often said ‘‘If you want to see the 
latest in automobile advertising, get the 
latest number of LIFE.’’ This is particularly 
true of LIFE’S Annual Show Number. 


It is also conceded that LIFE has 
more readers who own and can afford to 
own automobiles in proportion to its total 
circulation than any of the national 
magazines. | 

The secret of successful buying lies in 
the elimination of waste circulation for the 
article advertised. 


184,000 circulation and growing, with 
an average of seven readers per copy proven 
by canvass, over a million and a quarter 
readers per week. 


Show Number final color form closes 
December 4th noon. Final black form 
December 21st noon, New York oflice. 

Over 100 pages with equal proportion 
of LIFE text and illustrations. 

On sale from ocean to ocean Jan- 
uary 7th. 


Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., West 3ist St., No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1203, Chicago 
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— announcing «te 


Advent of the practical Sales 
building organization 


‘Simplified 
Selling’ 


—a corporation — 


created to meet the demand of 
manufacturers for 


_ Practical 
economical 
“selling-Advertising” 








such as does open new accounts and 
does increase re-orders. 


We avoid cleverness and wasteful 
theories, born of the chair- 
warmer’s dreams. 


Thirteen years of Advertising 
and eleven years of Selling 
experience have given us thoro’ 
knowledge of what the retailer 
wants and what he will do— 


This permits us to show 
manufacturers and importers how to 
increase sales—and we produce— 
not talk but orders. 


Sincere Service 


is offered to one 
manufacturer in a line. 


JULES W. LINDAU, Jr. 
Director of Sales and Service 


‘Simplified Selling’ 
—a corporation— 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 


at Thirty-Second Street 


AN ADVERTISING 
N O 2 AGENCY 





BATHTUB CASE DECISION 
FROM ADVERTISERS’ 
VIEWPOINT 


NO CONFLICT WITH  DICK-HENRY 
DECISION—REFERS ONLY 10 Uy- 
PATENTED GOODS MADI WITH 
PATENTED TOOL OR MACHINE— 
WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT oF 
DECISION ? 

Special inate Correspondence. 

The problem of price mainte- 
nance which is a vital one to many 
general advertisers and manufac- 
turers has not been simplified by 
the decision recently handed down 
by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in what has been 
commonly referred to as the 
bathtub trust case. On the con- 
trary, the situation with regard 
to price maintenance based on 
patent rights is rendered more 
complicated by this latest inter- 
pretation of the law. 

From the viewpoint of many 
advertisers, the irritating feature 
of this new turn of affairs is that 
it opens up a new subject that 
most business men had _ hoped 
was disposed of some months ago, 
at least in so far as the courts 
are concerned. Most advertisers 
naturally took the view that the 
decision of the Supreme Court 
in the famous Dick-Henry case 
firmly established the right of the 
manufacturer vf a patented arti- 
cle to fix the resale price and to 
make any license restrictions that 
he saw fit. But now comes this 
bathtub trust decision and upsets 
calculations, or at least indicates 
that manufacturers who have re- 
lied upon the privileges seemingly 
guaranteed to them by the Dick- | 
Henry decision, have, in a meas- 
ure, been lulled into a false sense 
of security. ‘ 

It may be stated most emphatic- 
ally that there is no ground for 
the reports circulated in certain 
quarters that the bathtub trust 
decision amounts to a reversal of 
the Dick-Henry decision. Nor is 
there any foundation other than 
premise or individual opinion for 
the suggestion that this bathtub 
trust decision indicates that the 
Supreme Court is ready to modi- 
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fy its decision in the Dick-Henry 
case. \Vhat the latest decision 
does show very clearly, however, 
is that patent rights cannot be 
used as freely and broadly as 
most advertisers had supposed, as 
a weapon of offense and defense 
in merchandising. 

The decision handed down at 
Washington this month seems to 
serve notice, in effect, that the 
doctrine established in the mimeo- 
graph case is applicable only to a 
patented article and cannot be 
made to extend to the unpatented 
products of patented machines, 
etc. Every reader will realize in- 
stantly that this limitation is like- 
ly to completely upset the calcu- 
lations of many manufacturers, 
for there are numerous firms that 
-maintain uniform prices and con- 
trol distribution by precisely this 
means, and it alone. Particularly 
is this the case in the manufac- 
ture of many classes of articles 
which have been long upon the 
market and upon which, in conse- 
quence, the basic patents have ex- 
pired. In many instances it has 
been impracticable, for one rea- 
son or another, for the manufac- 
turer to, in effect, prolong the life 
of his patent by taking out pat- 
ents on improvements on the 
original article, but as the next 
best thing, he has found a way 
to improve quality or cheapen the 
cost of production, or both, 
through the introduction of newly 
invented machines and, in a 
roundabout way, he has relied 
upon this patented factory equip- 
ment to protect his market all 
down the line to the ultimate 
consumer, 

_To be sure, many of the indi- 
vidual manufacturers who have 
in recent years resorted to this 
method of regulating prices and 
distribution are not in combina- 
tion as were the bathtub manu- 
turers, but here, again, comes in 
a new element of uncertainty in- 
jected by this latest decision. 
Indeed, it is a question whether 
the most unpleasant phase of the 
outlook is not found in the fact 
that the bathtub trust decision 
would seem to reopen the whole 
question of price maintenance 
based on patent rights, and leave 

















Slobe-Wernicke 
[pni files 


Steel and Wood 


The Ad-man needs a 
storehouse for the notes, 
cuts, proofs, statistics, 
catalogs, odds and ends 
that he uses daily— 
things too personal and 
pertinent to go into the 
general files, and too 
important to be left loose 
on desk tops. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Unifiles are compact 
space savers, yet have 
all the essential devices 
of the larger filing cabi- 
nets. They have many 
variously sized, various- 
ly shaped compartments 
to suit every purpose. 
Unifiles are especially desir- 
able for small offices and for 
the man who is in no present 
need of large space yet who- 
wants latitude for future 
growth. pelo 3 may, be pur- 
chased at moderate initial ex- 
pense and added to as re- 
quired. 


These units are in standard 
sizes and are sold by author- 
ized agents in 1500 towns 
and cities. Where not repre- 
sented we ship direct, freight 
paid. . 
Complete Illustrated Catalog 
with special literature rela- 
tive to your business mailed 
on request. Address Dept. 
P: D. 816. 


The Globe “WernickeCo. 


Cincinnati Ohio 
Branch Stores: New York, 
380-382 Broadway; Chicago, 
231-235 So. Wabash Ave.; 
Washington, 1218-1220 F St., 
N. W.; Boston, 91-93 Federal 
St.; Philadelphia, 1012-1014 
Chestnut Street; Cincinnati, 
128-134 Fourth Avenue, E. 
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it to be settled by tedious legal 
procedure. Every advertiser and 
manufacturer, even though con- 
vinced that the Dick-Henry and 
bathtub trust decisions in no wise 
contradict one another, will await 
rather anxiously further pro- 
nouncements by the Supreme 
Court along these same general 
lines, and there will, accordingly, 
be great interest in the outcome 
of the cases pending against the 
United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany and the Motion Picture 
Patents Company—both corpora- 
tions which hold their most im- 
portant patents upon machines 
used in manufacture rather than 
upon the ultimate finished pro- 
duct. 

Although the Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company was 
specified in the bathtub trust case, 
which has just been decided, there 
were in reality sixteen corporate 
and thirty-four individual defend- 
ants, the latter being with one 
exception the officers, presidents, 
or secretaries of the companies, 
and the firms involved manufac- 
ture eighty-five per cent of the 
enameled ironware produced in the 
United States. The prosecution 
was for violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust act of 1890, and the 
case came to the Supreme Court 
on appeal from the Federal Court 
from the district of Maryland. 
One of the most significant cir- 
cumstances in connection with the 
opinion of the Supreme Court as 
delivered by Justice McKenna is 
that this was a unanimous opin- 
ion. It will be recalled that in 
the Dick-Henry case the nation’s 
highest tribunal was almost equal- 
ly divided, and the minority re- 
port in that earlier case has been 
used as one of the chief argu- 
ments for revised patent laws, 
that will take from the manufac- 
turer the right to fix the resale 
price by means of the license 
plan. 

The Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company, in its defense, 
set forth the fact that in combin- 
ing with other manufacturers and 
allowing the erstwhile rival firms 
the use of their newly-invented 
machine, which enabled the pro- 
duction of a better article in less 
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time, they were impelled largely 
by the circumstance that consym. 
ers were being deceived and de. 
frauded and the use of “Sanitary” 
Enameled Ironware lesseied and 
its reputation depreciated by de 
fective articles being palmed off on 
the consumer as not defective. Fyr- 
thermore, although the courts had 
repeatedly sustained the patent of 
the Standard Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Company, and that concern 
was manufacturing fully tifty per 
cent of all the ware sold, the firm 
was nevertheless annoyed, prior 
to the formation of the combina- 
tion, by infringements and con- 
troversies with those competitors 
who did not yield to the validity 
of the patent. For a long time 
after the project was first pro- 
posed (by an outsider) the Stand 
ard Company was reluctant to 
share the advantages of its patent 
with other firms, and only con- 
sented, in the end, because of the 
advantages above outlined, and 
especially because of the promise 
held out of the elimination from 
the market of “seconds,” or arti- 
cles of inferior quality. 

It should, perhaps, be ex- 
plained, that the Standard Com- 
pany did not, itself, arrange di- 
rectly for the use of its patented 
machine by other manufacturers. 
All this was accomplished by a 
middleman, who not only acquired 
the patent held by the Standard 
Company, but strengthened his 
position by obtaining also the 
leading infringing patents. This 
middleman, if such he may be 
termed, Edwin L. Wayman, 
sought to make money for him- 
self not as a manufacturer, but 
as the’ owner of a patent, receiv- 
ing royalties from those whom 
he licensed to use his patented 
invention, and in the defense tt 
was contended that the form of 
his license was only such as was 
justified by the patent law. It 
was in this wise that this bathtub 
case came to constitute an ex- 
ample of the possible conflict be- 
tween the patent laws and the 
Sherman anti-trust law, and here- 
in lies the significance of the 
Supreme Court decision as a pre- 
cedent for decisions in al! such 
cases of conflict. 
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The Supreme Court, in the de- 

ion just handed down, takes 
tion that the fixing of 

price of goods by the manufac- 
turers had no relation to the pro- 
duction of “seconds,” and that if 
the articles were made perfect, 
their price, in unfettered compe- 
tition would adjust itself. The 
court also asks why, if the pro- 
tecting influences against decep- 
tion and ruinous depression of 
prices were so desirable and po- 
tent as it is contended they were, 
they did not extend to “baths,” 
the most important articles in the 
trade, |!he court makes it clear 
that its criticism is not against the 
mere sharing among the manu- 
facturers of the benefits of the 
patent which improved the meth- 
ods of manufacture, but against 
the manner in which this was ac- 
complished and_ the incidental 
purpose to abolish competition 
and increase profits by fixing 
prices. Indeed, a careful reading 
of the Supreme Court pronounce- 


ment shows that the members of 
the tribunal were impressed with 
a belief that the main object of 
the bathtub combination was not, 
as had been claimed, to insure 
quality of product, but to fix and 
maintain prices. 

The court reviews at length not 
only the manufacturer’s agree- 
ments, but also the jobber’s li- 
cense agreement, whereby the re- 
sale prices were required to be 
maintained by all jobbers and 
dealers, and in passing upon the 
system for controlling trade 
“from producer to consumer,” 
says: “The agreements clearly 
transcended what was necessary 
to protect the use of the patent or 
the monopoly which the law con- 
ferred upon it. They passed to 
the purpose and accomplished a 
restraint of trade condemned by 
the Sherman law. And there is 
nothing in Henry vs. A. B. Dick 
Company which contravenes the 
views herein expressed.” 

The final sentence in the above 
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extract from the opinion is of su- 
preme importance to all manufac- 
turers who seek to control prices 
or marketing conditions through 
the medium of. patent rights, for 
not only does it draw a fine line 
between the bathtub case and the 
mimeograph case, but it is signifi- 
cant from the fact that the de- 
fendants in the case just decided 
based much of their defense on 
the broad principles which manu- 
facturers in general supposed 
were laid down in the Dick- 
Henry decision, but which now 
seem to be somewhat less broad 
than has been supposed. The Su- 
preme Court in this latest decis- 
ion also expresses the opinion 
that the bathtub trust case is not 
a parallel of the case of Bement 
vs. National Harrow Company, 
another notable legal edict. This 
Bement-National Harrow _ case 
has always been a source of 
strength and comfort to manu- 
facturers seeking to maintain 
prices, because the opinion in that 
case was that the Sherman law 
“clearly does not refer to that 
kind of restraint of interstate 
commerce, which may arise from 
reasonable and legal conditions 
imposed upon the assignee or li- 
censee of a patent by the owner 
thereof, restricting the terms 
upon which the article may be 
used and the price to be de- 
manded therefor.” 

In the opinion just handed 
down in the bathtub trust case, 
the Supreme Court goes on to 
say: “The agreements in the 
case at bar combined the manu- 
facturers and jobbers of enameled 
ware very much to the same pur- 
pose and results as the associa- 
tion of manufacturers and dealers 
in tiles combined them in Mon- 
tague & Co. vs.. Lowry, which 
combination was condemned by 
this court as offending the Sher- 
man law. The added element of 
the patent in the case at bar can- 
not confer immunity from a like 
condemnation for the reasons we 
have stated. And this we say 
without entering into the consid- 
eration of the distinction of rights 
for which the Government con- 
tends between a patented article 
and a patented tool used in the 
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manufacture of an un ratented 
article. Rights conferred by pat- 
ents are indeed very definite and 
extensive, but they do not give, 
any more than other r:ghts, , 
universal license against positive 
prohibitions. The Sherman law 
is a limitation of rights, rights 


which may be pushed to « ’ con- 
therefore re. 


sequences and 
strained.” 

It is this portion of the opinion 
more than any other, probably, 
which will cause the average 
manufacturer to wish that a little 
more light might be shed on the 
subject of just what he can and 
what he cannot do in the line of 
price maintenance under the pat- 
ent laws. On the face of it this 
latest Supreme Court decision 
seems to establish a certain status 
for the control of manufactured 
products, but what is said relative 
to the Court not entering into a 
consideration of the distinction 
between a patented article anda 
patented tool used in manufac- 
turing an unpatented article is 
calculated to arouse some doubt 
and uncertainty as to just what is 
meant in the plain terms of every- 
day business. But one thing the 
decision does indicate clearly is 
that manufacturers who form 
combinations that run counter of 
the Sherman law will not be able 
to continue on the strength of the 
fact that their price maintenance 
or other agreements apply to pat- 
ented articles. 

As in the case following every 
important decision by the Su- 
preme Court, leading legal au- 
thorities differ somewhat in their 
interpretation of its edict and ef- 
fect upon the conditions in the 
manufacturing world. Some ex- 
perts take the view that this de- 
cision of the Supreme Court or- 
dering the dissolution of the 
bathtub trust is in no sense 4a 
menace to agreements between 
manufacturers for the mutual 
use, on the royalty basis, of pat- 
ented articles controlled by the 
respective manufacturers so long 
as the parties to the agreement 
do not use such sharing or merg- 
ing of interests as a means of 
restricting output, inflating prices, 
etc. 
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This is a highly important angle 
of the situation, for there are 
lines o: widely advertised articles 
now be ore the public in the case 
of which the manufacturers vir- 
tually have an exchange arrange- 
ment vering patents—that is, 
one movufacturer is allowed to 
make usc of the patents controlled 
by a frndly rival in the field, in 
return for a reciprocal license 
wherel)y he places his own patents 
at the disposal of the other party 
to the agreement. It goes with- 
out saving that if each firm holds 
really important patents, such co- 
operation enables both firms to 
turn out a product vastly superior 
in quality and efficiency to what 
could be produced were each to 
rely single-handed upon his own 
patents. The optimists argue that 
this Supreme Court decision can- 
not possibly be construed as a 
veto on such friendly co-opera- 
tion, but it is admitted that the 
situation might be very different 
if the two firms that were party 
to such a co-operative plan as 
above outlined were to refuse to 
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with a view to restricting his 
trade by denying him the use of 
the patents essential to the pro- 
duction of goods of the highest 
quality. 

Certain eminent lawyers there 
are who take a more pessimistic 
view of the effect of the latest 
Supreme Court decision and who 
figure that it virtually decrees that 
manufacture of a patented article 
or the unpatented product of a 
patented machine shall be in the 
hands of the single concern 
which holds the patent. That 
would seem to be the view of the 
situation taken by the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany if Francis J. Torrance, 
the active head of the concern, is 
correctly quoted in a newspaper 
dispatch, which represents him as 
saying that his company will re- 
call from all other firms the right 
to use the patent which precipi- 
tated the bathtub case. 

It goes without saying that if 
this is the effect of the decision, 
the ultimate consumer will be in- 
jured instead of benefited. Prices 
will be higher and the average of 


quality in any given line of goods 


will be lower. Furthermore, a 
more or less complete monopoly 
will be created, such monopoly 
being vested in the concern which 
is fortunate enough to possess 
the patents that form the key to 
the situation. It is rather in de- 
fiance of human nature to expect 
that a firm possessing such an 
advantage through patent rights 
would not turn it to account by 
quoting higher prices for its 
goods, whereas, competition, 
handicapped by inability to use 
the patents, would be driven to 
producing goods of poorer qual- 
ity, or else matching the quality 
of the competitor’s product by 
more expensive processes of 
manufacture, which would inevit- 
ably, of course, necessitate higher 
prices. 

Some business men take the 
view that the case that has just 
claimed the attention of the Su- 
preme Court is not so much one 
of patents as of methods of 
marketing goods and controlling 
the trade. For all that, there is 
much speculation as to what will 


INK 


be the effect of this decision 
upon pending patent Icvislation 
and particularly the revised Qlq. 
field bill, which aims to knock 
out price maintenance jased gy 
patents by a direct pr hibition, 
Hope is expressed in some quar. 
ters that the effect of the decision, 
especially in view of the {act that 
it was a unanimous one, will be 
to show that the need is for ay. 
thoritative interpretation of exist- 
ing laws rather than for any new 
laws to cover the Situation. Qn 
the other hand there are those 
who take the view that the fine 
points of distinction which have 
been raised as between this bath- 
tub case and the mimeograph 
case only go to emphasize the 
need of new patent laws that will 
distinctly define the limits of pat- 
ent rights with regard to price 
maintenance, etc., instead of 
leaving these questions to be de- 
cided by litigation and the courts, 
at the price of delays more costly 
than the fees involved. 

As has been said the outcome 
of the cases of the Government 
against the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company and the Motion 
Picture Patents Company are 
bound to have influence upon the 
patent legislation aimed at the 
fixing of the resale price, and so 
also will the opinion rendered by 
the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in an impor- 
tant case now before it. This 
latter grew out of the action of 
James O’Donnell, a_ cut-rate 
Washington druggist, in cutting 
the price of “Sanatogen,” a pat- 
ented medicine. The defendant 
in this case is the same druggist 
who was sustained by the courts 
some time since when he cut the 
price of the Gillette safety razors. 
That case was not carried up to 
the highest court, but it is um- 
derstood that attorneys repre- 
senting prominent manufacturers 
have selected the “Sanatogen” 
case as a test case to be carried 
to the United States Supreme 
Court in order to obtain a final 
ruling on the right of a manufac- 
turer to maintain a retail price 
on a patented article. The attor- 
neys for the druggist set up the 
claim that his case is in no sense 
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ye a parallel of that presented in to all manufacturers, even aside 
Old the famous mimeograph case, in- from the influence to be exerted 
knock asmuch as the ~— —— upon future legislation. 
for the mimeograph only the bare a 
eg cost of manufacture. . Further- AD CLUB AT JOLIET, ILL 
= more, they claim a precedent has An ad club is being formed at Joliet, 
quar- been established by the decision Ill. A meeting was held November 19 
-1S10n, retailers ma’ sell copy- when the model_constitution suggested 
t that that retat \ ee 4 by the A. A. C. of A. was adopted. 
ill be righted books at cut prices. This  ¥, E. Baldwin is president of the tem- 
r ay drug case is probably the most i rn. Ey, ane 
x 49+ % wi e electe ecember ° ere are 
exist- clear-cut | test yet made of the forty-five charter members. 
price maintenance principle based secede ~ esa 
= on patents, and so the decision Richard B. G. Gardner has, severed his 
: 1 connections with the Edwar ° ars 
those in the lower court 04 2 the Agency, of Springfield, Mass., to accept 
» fine ultimate decision in the Supreme the post as director of service with the 
Court will be of vital importance Munder-Thomsen Press, Baltimore, Md. 


have 
bath- 














Hail the Consumer 
with Posters in 


ST. LOUI 


Our spaces are evenly distributed and before 
everyone on the streets. ‘This is a city without 
conjested junction points. Our business dis- 
tricts are widely scattered. POSTERS are 
the connecting link—the logical medium in 
St. Louis and vicinity. We have space in 
15 nearby towns. 


Fourth 
City 





POST THE 
ST. LOUIS 
DISTRICTS 





ST. LOUIS POSTER ADVERTISING CoO. 
631 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 




















B47 RoceRs BROS. 


The famous trade mark 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
guarantees the heaviest triple plate. aii 


VINTAGE 
PATTERN 


Guaranteed by 
. the largest makers 
of silverware, 


atalogue ‘'P’’ 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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Here’s a new thought on the 
cumulative effect of advertising: 

“Even poor advertisements, if 
used persistently, must in time 
bring results. Poor advertising 
not constantly repeated is abso- 
lutely profitless. The old maxim, 
‘If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again,’ is true regarding the 
poorest repetition. When once the 
recognition comes, the effect is 
likely to be quite cumulative.” 

This is the theory of Professor 
Hess, who has written a book on 
advertising, now used in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Three 
or four pieces of poor copy will 
bring nothing, but—as the patent 
medicine man says—keep right on 
with the same dose and the good 
result is sure to come and be 
“quite cumulative.” To the man 
who has the space to sell—yes, 
but no more dangerous principle 
could be laid down for the adver- 
tiser. If you want to try this the- 
ory out, professor, try it in some 
local field, where the effects of 
window displays, of the sight of 
meritorious goods and of sales 
effort are so mixed up with the 
effect of advertising that the poor 
advertisement is charitably given 
credit to which it is not entitled. 
Or try the idea out on some na- 
tional advertiser who can’t check 
up effects or doesn’t want to. But 
keep away from the mail-order 
field, where the cold figures of 
the monthly reports show plainly 
that the poor advertisement is 
poor and that its effect doesn’t 
improve with age or by repetition. 
When we know the full truth, 
we shall doubtless know that the 
firms that have succeeded with 
oor advertising have succeeded 
in spite of, it, not because of it. 


Have you noticed the faces in 
the United States Cartridge Co. 
and Simonds Saw advertisements ? 
The Schoolmaster does not know 
it to be a fact, but is strongly 
inclined to think that the work is 


the work of one illustrat:r. 
illustrator surely has tlie 
of putting into his faces 
acter that you expect to 
flected in the face of th 


That 
2 knack 
he char- 

see re- 
hunter 


“uMTED st sr 
ome 


FACES OF REAL FOLKS 








or the old workman. The pic- 

tures have the strongest kind of 

realism and-are perhaps better 

than any photographs that could 

be easily secured. 
+ ” * 

Don’t forget the income fig- 
ures as a whole, Mr. Copy Writer. 
It is easy sometimes for the man 
in the big center who is doing 
well to talk about the $30-a-week 
man disparagingly, as did a cloth- 
ing advertiser of the metropolis 
the other day. That writer might 
be astounded if he knew just how 
many young men in little old New 

York were earning around the 
$25 and $30-a-week mark—men 
whose patronage is well worth 
cultivating. 

It is natural to think that the 
view-point of others is similar to 
our own. “Put yourself in his 
place” is a hard thing to do. It’s 
good, therefore, for us, if we are 
ready spenders, to run up against 
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i city man who doesn’t 
ut who will go out of 
vay to get two loaves 
lay’s bread” for anick- 
armer who will stop the 
boy and look over the 
r rather than spend one 
n dollars for a year’s 
on. It happens that the 
ster has recently run up 


‘wo first-class specimens 


ypes. 
e proprietor of a chain 
lar-price cash grocery 
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are attracted by a new religion 
or a new fad or by a certain kind 
of advertising. Would you be- 
lieve it?—we have a number of 
people from the aristocratic sec- 
tion of the city coming over in. 
automobiles to buy our cut-price 
meats and other specials.” 


An advertiser of a polish 
wanted to trade-mark the words 
“Polish All,” but found he couldn’t 
put that through. The words 
were too directly descriptive. So 
he conceived the idea of showing 
a parrot, presumably named Polly, 














NEBRASKA’S 
RECORD CROP YEAR 


This great agricultural state has produced more wealth 
this year than in any previous year of its history. 

A magnificent corn crop has matured and ripened and is 
now safe from damage. A 50-million bushel wheat crop is 
going out to market. All other crops are abundant and pros- 
perity is evident on every hand. 


Why not advertise where people 
have money to spend? 
You can reach Nebraska buyers through 


The Lincoln Daily Star 


A newspaper that is respected by its readers. The Star has 
the largest circulation of any newspaper in Lincoln, and the 
largest circulation in Nebraska of any newspaper published 
outside of Omaha. 
Eastern Representative 
Robert MacQuoid Co. 


Brunswick Bldg. 
New York. 





Western Bagetaautative 
ace M. Ford 

1048 People’ s Gas Bldg. 
hicago. 
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/} Of course we make good advertising lantern slides. Most 
everybody knows that. 

A But we go a step or two past that. We do more. 

We give our customers genuinely efficient and Satisfactory 
service. We deliver our slides on time, to the right people and in the 
tight manner. There’s no trouble from losses, misdirections and delays 
when you deal with us. 

Let us explain this to you. 


NEOSHO SLIDE Co. 


You'll be interested. 
103 Spring Street, Neosho, Mo. 
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$1,841.36 


One Week’s Cash Business of One Local | 


Grocer in Janesville, Wis. 
Four full columns, one 8-inch and one 
4-inch display in the Janesville Daily 
Gazette brought him this business. 


Average cash business of $307 per day. 
The greatest amount of grocery A 


VERTISING in the country is carried | 


in “The Janesville Gazette.” 
It’s a pointer to food stuff producers. 
Ask about our co-operation. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE | 


Janesville, Wis. 


Western Rep., A. W. Allen, 
1502 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Eastern Rep., M. C. Watson, 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 





Some 


buy circulation. 
Successful 


That’s what we sell. 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 
Daily and Sunday 
Emil M. Scholz, General Manager 


CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN, 
Foreign Representatives. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


power. 





Printing Assistant 


Wanted 


I know of a splendid - 
opening with a large Chi- 
cago advertiser for a young 
man who is up to snuff on 
printing terms, prices, etc. 
A general knowledge of ad- 
vertising is not essential, 
but would help. Salary at 
start very moderate, but 
there is a good chance for 
advancement. Apply by let- 
ter only to W. A. Martin, 
Tr., Secretary A. N. A. M., 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. 











ones | 
buy purchasing | 


{ with a shawl around it 
shawl”—“Polish All.” 
get it? Some trade-mark ang 
| names are “fearfully anc) wonder. 
| fully made.” It makes one per- 
| spire to think of the meiital stress 


“Polly, 


required to produce thi: one. | 
will be too bad if a few people 
don’t catch its intended meaning 
In the same class is “Diir-a-Byl” 
with a picture of the bul! ! 

* 


A well-selected slogan certainly 
| does no harm, and it may do con- 
| siderable good. The slog:in “Toys 
That Teach,” used by a toy manu- 
facturer, not only possesses a 
pleasing alliteration but stands for 
| areal idea. “The Marks of Trade 
| That Stand for Grade” 1s too ob- 
| vious an effort. The Schoolmaster 
| is asked what he thinks of 
| “Writes Right and _ Rights 
| Wrongs” as a slogan for a writ- 
ing machine. This is too much 
in the puzzle class—too plainly a 
play on words. Of course the 
slogan should be one that will be 
| easily remembered ‘and easily re- 
| called, and it ought also to be 
| strongly connected with the goods 
for which it stands. 
* 


The solicitor for the blue book, 
the year book the special direc- 
tory of some kind, the programme 
of the Woman’s Club concert or 
any other of the many things of 
this kind in which advertising 
space is sold, is often all the 
harder to dispose of just because 
he is new to the advertising busi- 
ness and has an unbalanced idea 
of the value of mediums. He is 
sure that his book will be bought 
eagerly, carried home without fail, 
put on.the reading table and ,care- 

- fully examined by all the fimil) 
and every visitor every time any 
one thinks of making a purchase. 
He thinks it will surely stay 
around for a month or a year, 
be referred to constantly, and 





Theatre; let the patrons see what yo" I 
Fall particulars for the asking 


SLIDES 
have to sell and your sales will in- 
NORTH AMERICAN SLIDE a > 


I 4 Advertise in the Moving Picture i 
crease ten-fold. 
23 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


D 
E 
SLIDES 
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therefore can’t be compared with 
newspaper advertising which he 
thinks few people notice. And 
advertisers by the score yield just 
because te price per page seems 
small, tl ugh it is in truth high, 
when circulation is considered. 


There is. of course, something to You Know what 


the arguuient that a well-printed 


and well-illustrated book makes Go od P rinting Is 


the adveitising space more valua- 
ble than it would otherwise be, the kind that gets results 
but it is easy to Overestimate this 
added value. After all, what any — that compels you to 
advertiser buys is the chance to look at it a second time 
interest so many thousands of 
people, and he ought not to let and feel that you want 
anything interfere with his serious the advertised article — 
consideration of the question, 
“How many eager ae — but—do you know how 
does this medium afford me, an sntino? 
gee price. right?” to get such printing! 
> 

H. E. Cleland, who is at the We'll: be glad to show 
head of the Make-It-Pay De- you. Phone Spring 8971. 
partment of the Hill Publishing . : 
Company, said the other day: William R. Robinson Co. 

“They make a leather belting 153 Lafayette Street, New York 
that has the only new talking 
point on leather belting that has 
come out in many years. This aes am 
talking so isa oomgag™ —— 
for reinforcing joints. Belts, as 
you doubtless know, are made SALVATION OF MANY 
from short pieces taken from the —— 
back of a steer, and they must be | |} paRTNERSHIP LIFE INSURANCE 
pee te Se ae 9 ones $0 Guaranteed annual saving on premi- 
make ae length of belting. Now, ums 20 per cent on thisand other forms. 
this reinforced joint, as it is J. A. STEELE, 430 W. 118th St., NEW YORK 
called, was so new that none of rs 2 E s 
us knew how it would take with 
the trade. So we sent a man who 
is now with us but who was for- 
merly with a large agency, to INL AND ADVERTISING 
visit seventeen different plants AGENCY 
and to take with him a sample C. L. Watson, President 
: the belting. Fo went ee 501 McCORMICK BLDG., CHICAGO 
the engineers and superintendents, Complete selling plans, Ne and Mag- 
exhibited this, cxelained what he azine po tog High Class Catalogs and 
wanted and got from them ex- —a Demonstrations, 
pressions of opinion as to the | : 
utility of this particular feature | 
and in general what they would | 
want to know about belting. This - a 
developed the interesting fact that | Lincoln Freie Presse 
= one = of = — in- | LINCOLN, NEB. 

erviewe new how to judge a 
iece of belting when it yr in | a Circulation’. 128,384 

his place. After this investigation | oe biggest circulation is in she Stent 
a booklet to tell a man exactly | f -Inmcis, cre in the order named. Allsub: 
how to go about testing belts was | scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 
prepared.” 
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Classified Advertisemenis 





line for each insertion. 


lines. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Forms close Thursday. 


agate 
No order for one tin. inser- 


No advertisement can ex. ced 28 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Atserr FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Estabiished 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


Classified Ads Placed 


In all Newspapers and Magazines at publishers’ 
lowest rates. Proof of insertion guaranteed or 
your money back. Write for select lists or send 
your list and ad for quotation. Agencies not 
handling Classified should write for proposition, 
Our magazine ‘‘Advantageous Advertising”’ free 
on request. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 

















That our Service can 
make consumer demand 
for your goods—can di- 
vide that demand among 
stores in any given town 
or zone—can be proven 
to you, by “‘living’’ cam- 
paigns conducted by us, 
for manufacturers who 
started ‘‘small.’’ Write 
on letterhead, for Port- 
fohho of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


FOR UICK RESULTS use the 
DENVER WEEKLY POST, Guaran- 
teed paid circulation over 108,000 he largest 
circulation of any newspaper published between 
the Missouri River and the Pacific Coast. Clas- 
sified ads. 3c per word. Cash with order. Dis- 
play advertising, 20c per line, $2.80 per inch 
flat. Rate good for one year if one insertion ap- 
pears before Dec. 31,1912. Kate atter Jan. 1,1913, 
$350 per inch. Sample copy sent On request. 











Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 





HE circulation of the New 
morning edition, exceeds that 
morning newspaper in America 


150,000 copies per day. 


:ork World, 
any other 
more than 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





CALENDAR SAMPLES 
Our line of calendars for 1914 are now ready 
for the jobber and printer larger and better 
than ever before. THE E,. S. BENCE C0, 
Carthage, N. Y 





AD. WRITERS 





MECHANICAL Subjects: I write successful 
advertising copy—Ads, Booklets, Folders, 
Letters—on Lathes, Indicators, Engines, Unions, 
€tc., because especially trained in these subjects 
ALFRED WoONnFER, 31 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Advertising and Printing 
Concern will consider consolidation 
or co-operation with firm or individ- 
ual of means to expand its printing 
and publicity service. Fine equipped 
offices with printing plant on prem- 
ises; centrally located (Herald Sq) 
Address, Box 521, care Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING manager wanted by a local 
advertising agency: only one thoroughly 
experienced in agency work in all its branches 
need apply; write, giving full particulars. 
Address, Box §22, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order Advertising Man 


There is an excellent possibility in Pittsburgh 
for a live wire mail order advertising = 
State age, salary wanted, experience and subm 
samples of work. Address, “MAIL ORDER," 
P. O. Box 986, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER. In several 
States a district subscription manager is 
wanted, on salary, for the farm and home paper 
of largest circulation inthe WORLD. He must 
have practical experience in getting subscrip- 
tions for country papers. Great opportunity for 
an ambitious man. Write all about your expert 
ence. Address FARM JOURNAL, 14!6 Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
> YOUNG MAN 


icter and personally capable of 
roductive selling copy and who 
make himself invaluable to a 
rency which is rapidly outgrow- 
A generous portion of good 
; essential, with an ability to 
nical subjects. Complete de- 
-nt regarding experience, age, 
x 526, care Printers’ Ink. 
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MAILING LISTS 





ACIFIC \ST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 

iailing, Guaranteed Service. 

y skilled organization on Coast. 

Write for c g. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
>t., San Francisco, Cal. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








AGENTS WANTED 
to sell DALLLY EXPENSE RECORDS. 
Handy, concise, accurate for house keepers, 
farmers or individuals. Sample 25c. ‘IHE 
ALLEN CO., Silver Springs, N. ¥ 





_—— 


XTRA SALARY TO AGENTS. Besides 
liberal cash commissions on all subscrip- 
tions, we pay agents EXTRA SALARY on the 
accumulative plan, Great money-making op- 
portunies for agents in small towns. Write to- 
day for our terms to agents and special offers to 
subscribers. Address FARM JOURNAL, 1416 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. 








NAMES FOR SALE 


Not 1,000, but 90,000 Names 


and addresses for $150, including 20,000 busi- 
ness firms (classified). Particulars free. 611 
East Fourth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 











PARTNERS WANTED 





PARTNER WANTED 

A Chicago man—a capable, conservative, high 
class ad man with capital to launch medical 
mail order business with licensed physician. A 
positively successful plan, as three years’ actual 
experience in this special line has fuliy proven, 
Ashbrewd, clean cut ad and business man with 
capital assures an immediate growing business 
and spiendid returns. DR. BURCHETT, 711 
50th St., Chicago, 








POSITIONS WANTED 





cs be of good assistance to a big advertising 
man. Am broadly familiar with outdoor ad- 
vertising and newspaper work, At present with 
strong agency. North Eastern States or Can- 
ada preferred. Box §17, Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING man, age 32, has made good 

with large wholesale houses. Eight years’ 
experienc-, four with present concern. Writes 
attractive, trade-pulling copy. Thoroughly ta- 
miliar with catalogue work. Best references. 
Particulars and specimens to those interested. 
Box 525, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Trouble Fixer ~ 


keen analytical and constructive mind, adapt- 
able to any business of a legitimate nature, good 
personality, acquainted with ail parts of the 
United States and Canada, seeks connection 
with reputable house where his services will be 
appreciated. Please state kind of business and 
address ** TROUBLE FIXER,” Box 520, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


I Want a Situation 


with newspaper, dept. store or agency, in Phila., 
Balto., Washington, or vicinity. 15 years with 
best-equipped newspaper plant in U. S.— from 
devil to foreman. ‘Thoroughly type-wise. Can 
manhandle copy—write, lay out, set, read, edit, 
revise and make up. Good correspondent, sys- 
tematizer and executive, Will call anywhere 
andtalkitover. O. B. G., Box 527, Printers’ Ink. 
To Poster Board Plant 
Owners or Manufacturers 
desiring executive man for outdoor advertising 
department, I offer my services. Young, not 
afra'd of work, resourceful, temperate habits, 
big experience with clean record. Enquire of 
me, [ shall be worth your investigation. Box 
516, Printers’ Ink. 


ee 

The Advertising Manager 

for a large department store in New England 
will be married in the near future and wishes to 
locate in the South or Southwest. Correspond- 
ence is invited from progressive merchants 
who feel the need of a successful, resourceful 
advertiser able to conceive, originate and direct, 
and see beneath the surface. Salary the first 
year is not as important as my future possibil- 
ities. Address, HOMEMAKER, Box 515, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











Successful Circulation 
Manager 


with 6 years’ experience on leading monthly 
mail order and farm papers is looking for an 
opening which offers greater possibilities than 
present position. ‘lhoroughly familiar with 
‘contest,’ “agency’’ and mail-order methods of 
securing circulation at a net profit. Can show 
samples of own ads and follow-up of winning 
schemes now in use and making good. Age, 31; 
unmarried; salary to start, about $75.00 a week. 
Address, CIRCULATION MANAGER, Box 
618, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order Manager 
and Copy Writer 


Ten years’ experience producing winning mail- 
order copy and sales plans; can show hundreds 
of extra strong samples representing all lines of 
mail-order selling (also land, investment, retail 
and “house organ” copy) as proof of ability; 
experienced buyer—have bought $500,000 worth 
of advertising space, printing, premium goods, 
etc.; five years manager agency copy depart- 
ment, five years in mail-order selling and farm 
journal circulation work; age, 31; married; em- 
ployed now in executive position; want to con- 
nect with proposition of greater possibilities 
than present connection (and can produce proof 
that I am more than making good here). Sal- 
ary to start, about $100.00 a week. Will go 
anywhere. Address, “MAIL ORDER MAN,” 
Box 619, care Printers’ Ink. 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy, 46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent | 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for « 
These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statem 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is ¢ 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who wiii ; 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 


INTERs’ 
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ranteed 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for I9tl, 
26,377. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year I9gII, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 22,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, July, 
1912, Daily, 10,967; Sunday only, 15,729. 


@.1 


San Francisco Examiner. 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, 1911; 
Average, Daily and Sunday, 
net paid circulation 108,123; 
distribution, 109,752. Averaye, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,394. . 
Average, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. The absolute correct- 
ness of these figures is guaran- 
teed by Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., who will pay $100 to the 
first person who will success- 
fully controvert the accuracy of 
thesefigures. The Examiner is 
the ONLY newspaper in San 
Francisco with the Printers’ 
Ink Guarantee Star. . The cir- 
culation of the 


Examiner is 
greater than that of other 
morning papers of San Francis- 
co COMBINED, is by far the 


x 
w 
x 
we 
* 
wt 


greatest on the Pacific Coast, 
as is largest of any morning or 
evening newspaper in America 
selling for more than one cent. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Meriden, Yournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1010, 7,8€1; 1911, 7,892. 
Meriden, Morning Record Daily av.: 
7,709; 1910, 7,893; 1911, 8,085. 
New Haven, Zveninc Register, daily. Aver. for 
1911 (sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 


on 


1909, 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 8,646. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. to11, Daily, 7,516; Sunday, 7,659. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos.'12, 64,164: @@). Carrier delivery. 





—— 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago HLxamtner, ayer 
IgiI, Sunday 641,623, | il 
216,698, net paid. The 1 " 
Examiner's wonderful growt 


in circulation and advert: 
torced all the three other ( he 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday he ipsa 
SELLS more newspap+ 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday new 

= 


papers PRI 
G@™ The absolute correctness 


of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
: Company, who will pay o ' 


hundred dollars to the ee 
person who will successfully 


controvert its accuracy. 
Year ending 


Chicago, Polish Daily News. 
Sept., 1912, 16,433; Sept. average, 17,3365. 

Champaign, "News. leading paper in field, 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1011, 6,321. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, IOI, 9,114 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 19th, 


21,140. 
INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Oct, 
1912,12,702. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye Average 1011, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'11), 36,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com 
bined circulation 66,679—36% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Zve. Yourmal. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 54th year; Av. dy 
6 mos. to July 1,’12, 8,731. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47.956 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, 1st 6mo. 1912, daily ave. net, 
43,870. Sun.ave.net 45, 744. A.A. A. examination. 
; MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yourmal, daily average 
1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average ior ott, daily 
10,444 


Average 1911, 
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ortland. “ovine Express. Average tor 1orl, 
an 17,625 snaay 7 elegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 
\ews, daily. | News Publishing 
rage 1011, 79,626. For Oct., 
o12, 83,124. 

I'he absoiutecorrectness of the 
atest circulation rating accorded 
he News is guaranteed by the 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 

pany who will pay one hun- 

ired dollars to the first person 
controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


RH RRR WK 


Boston, (‘0 Average circulation. 
aily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, £23,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertsing Totals: 1911, 8,376,061 iines 
Gain, 1911, 447,963 lines 

2,227,821 ‘ines more than any other Boston 
paper published ; , 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. lhey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals trom 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 1011. 
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Boston, Evening Transcrip~t (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount O! week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Sept. of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
415,535, gain of 61,929 copies per day over 
Sept., 1911. Sunday Fost, 316,604, gain of 
23,104 copies per Sunday over Sept., 1911. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000, A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circulation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1911 av. 8,405. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

yon, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Xvening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
'11,19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


Baltimore 
Company. 


who succes 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
10,368 ; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J, Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 108,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
ke & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 

AULT is practically confined to the far- 

" mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
44) = Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 





I9II average daily circulation, 
evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,203. Daily average cir- 
culation for Sept., 1912, evening only, 82,045. 
Average Sunday circulation for Sept., 1912, 


: Minneapolis, Yournal. Every 
> ene and Sunday (@@). In eo 


84,830. 
CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 
Average circulation of daily 
GVAR Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 
TEEO 1o11, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7+ibuse for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 7ri- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1911, 123,829. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,410 daily average Ist 9 mos. 1912. 
Camden, /ost-7elegram. 10,416 daily average 
Ig1t. Camden’s oldest daily. 
Trenton, Zvening Jimes. 1c—'07, 20,270; ‘08, 
21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; ’10, 19,288; '11, 20,115. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Zvening Fournai. Daily average tor 
1911, 18,361. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
F = est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 
Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1911, Sunday, 
97,764; daiiv, 60,268: Zxgusrer, evening, 38.891. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, 1912, 
Io months, 99,200, 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 


NEW YORE CITY 
The Glo be Largest high-class evening 
circulation. Counts only 

papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
Oct. Ist, 1911, to Sept. goth, 1912, 127,713, 
A.A. A. and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1911, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Union Star, 75% “thome"’ cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports, Women’s, Fin., Fra. 

Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor. mo, 
Average for 1911, 2,625. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News, only Evening and Sunday 
paper in two Carolinas. The News leads. 
OHIO 
. Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1911: Daily ,96,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For Oct., 1912, 109,946 daily; Sunday, 140,114. 
Young , Vindicator. D'y av.,’11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, Times, daily. 21,782 average, 
Wy Oct., 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 








circulation than all other Erie papers 

combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 

Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

PAU Va paper. Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

aa) on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Oct., 1912, 
86,848; the Sunday Press, 177,014. 

Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 

average 1911, 12,823. 
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West Chester. Local News, 
oa SS —. Aver. for 
wiotl, 16,849. In its goth year. 
oVAR Independent. Has cheaer Ge. 
faa and vicinity for its fieid. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve., net, sworn, 
18,558, 9 mo. to Sept. 1,’12. A.A.A. examination. 
_ Williamsport, News,eve. Net av. for year end- 
ing 1912, 9,605 — Av. for Sept., 9,799. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1911. 
18,627. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1911, 4,40 
Pawtucket HAvening /imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 23,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,588 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age 1911. 
Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1911, 8,289. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for tweive months ending 


GUAR June 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 
A 


Sunday, 18,525. August, 1912, 
average, daily, 20,986; Sunday, 
20,956. 


VEEMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1911, 5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
8,958 net. Largest city and state. 
VIEGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Oct., 1912, 
6,273. The Register (tnorn.), av. Oct.,’12, 3,168. 


N 
TEEO 





WASHINGTON 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average yea 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. Yeo IQUT, daily, 
Tacoma, News. Average year ty, 


19,210. 
WISCONSIN 
Pond Du Lac, Daily Commonw. :!th. Average 
6 mo, ending Sept. 30, 1912, 4,053. Established 
Over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily aver ©, Oct.,1gta, 
daily 6,024; semi-weekly, 1,660. 
Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver. 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,91 
Milwaukee, ‘I h« ‘vening Wis. 
cousin, daily, Aver» -« daily circy. 
GUAR lation for first 6 mo-. 1012, 46,104, 
AN an increase of ove: 4,000 daily 
faa} average over 1911. Lhe Evening 
Wisconsin’s circuia. on is a home 
. circulation that cou:.ts, and with. 
Out question enters more ac!al homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead. 
ing local business house uses ‘‘full copy.” 
Every leading foreign advertiser «ses Milwav- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, !oreign Rep, 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New Y 1k. Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 
Racine (Wis.) Fournal-News. Average Sept 
1912, circulation, 7,890. Av. 6 mo. 7,065, 
MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Cana:a's National 
German weekly. Av. 19:1 22,025. Kates s6c. in. 
ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628, 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1011, 46,98 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation, 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Aver. May, 1912, 11,685 
Average Ist 5 months, 1912, 11,017, Largest 
circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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Mediums 




















CONNECTICUT 
MERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; § cts. for 7 times 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TH Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,’’ says the FPost-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 

Chicago's “* want ad ”’ directory. 
1 Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 

THe Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined 

MARYLAND 

THe Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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sais Boston Globde, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis 


CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis 7ribune is 

the Leading want ad medium 

of the great Northwest, carrying 

More paid want ads than any 

aL other ‘cele newspaper, either 

Ye No Minneapolis or St. Paul. Class 

fied wants printed in Oct., ‘12, 

amounted to 260,369 lines. The 

number of individual advertise 

by Printers’ ments published ws 

Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, 
the order ;—or 10 cents a line, where « 
advertising in the daily appears i: 

morning and evening editions for the «ne charge. 
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HE Minneapolis Journal, 
every Evening and Sunday,] ©© 

more advertising every 

than any othernewspaper 

Twin Cities. No free or 

«ce advertisements and ab- 


itely no questionable adver- 
- accepted at any price. 
der one cent a word, 
imum, 20 cents, 


NEW YORE 


HE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
pest paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 

onIO 


HE Y g t Leading Want 
Medium. 1c. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
6 i Chester, Pa., 7smes carnes from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 





UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7ribunse—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








[(©0) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





point r 


$28.08 if paid wholly in advance. 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
£ the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 80 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $31.20 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (Q@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. ist 4 mos, 
‘11, 64,154 (\@®@ ) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Heiter (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournal (@@). Best paper 

in city; read by best people. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (QO), established 
1880. ‘he oniy gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (O@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Fournal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more’ ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading. newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
aperin New York City will, nine times out of 
en, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 





Scientific American (O@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

‘The New York Times (@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city’sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York /rtbune (OQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (QO) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Oct., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 86,848; 
Sunday, 177,014. 


THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a. prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (O@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (Q@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@®), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when a:- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Paper Insurance with 
the Premium Deducted 


Not Added to Cost 








€ It is a matter of good business to get the 
best value in everything for the price you 
pay. 

€ How are you to be sure of getting it in 
the papers you use? 


SMAN BONO~STANOARS BOND 





«| There are myriad kinds on the market, 
and of myriad qualities. 


{] Business men everywhere prefer to be 
guided by a trade-mark that stands for noth- 
ing less than paper insurance—an absolute 
guarantee of the best possible quality obtain- 
able at the price. 


(The fact that more than 15,000,000 pounds of 
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were used last year emphasizes it. 
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Ask your Printer or Lithog- To make your letters most 
— to show you samples impressive and convincing 
use 


acre AUR: | B@ 
“asa ot anal COUPON BOND 


Or, write ns and we will The De Luxe Business Paper 
send you a Portfolio contain- The Peer of the ‘‘Eagle A’’ 
ing Printed Business Forms Water- Marked Line. 

on six of our products. Write May we send you samples 
today. of this paper? 








In writing please mention which of these Sample Sets you prefer. 


AMERICAN: WRITING: PAPER-COMPANY 


31 Main Street: Holyoke.Massachusetts 
Twenty Nine Mills 











Bio WemPSTEAD BOND SECURITY TRUST BONO 
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If there be any Value 
in Quality 


If there be any Value 
in Prestige 





If there be any Value 
in Good Company 


Consider 


The unusual excellence 
in literature and art, in 
engraving, typography, 
printing and paper 
continually exhibited in 


THE 
CENTURY 
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